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PB£FACS 


It seems almost unnecessary to state that the TvJyfttt-dU 
Mujihidin has already been done into English hf Lieut. M. J. Row- 
landson so early as 1833 AD.^ But few books have fallen into 
oblivion as this one. Not only Arabists have almost forgotten this 
work, but the geographical information provided by it, has not been 
fully utilised in any sdieme oi study of the andent seaports of 
Southern India, though, xiot infrequently, some passing reference to 
this work is made by scholars. 

The translation now offered to the public was begun 
many years ago, but its progress was so retarded by difii- 
culties of text and other causes that it could not be got out in a 
form ready for publication. During the visit of Ibe piesmat 
translator to England about three years ago, he had the 
opportunity to consult two other texts of the sanitt work in the 
India Office Library, London, and collate his copy with them. 
Yet the text was not at all satisfactory in regard to the quotations 
from the Quran and TradMiom of the I^phet. Even a recent 
edition^ of this work was published without the First Chapter 
which abounds in quotations from the Quran Traditions. 

The translator first set himself to the taA of examining the 
accuracy of the text pertaining to the First Chapter, with good and 
reliable editions of books on Traditions and also checked the refer- 
ences to ^ verses of the Quito. 


1. Lieut, M. J, Rowlandson, C!or. M.R.A.S., Persian hiterpretex '‘cO* 
the Head-quarters of the amy, Fort St. George, translated the work inib 
Rnglish. It was printed by J, L. Cox & Son, 75, Great Queen Street, Lon- 
don, for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
sold by John Murray, Albemarle Street, and Parbury, Allen & Co., 

ball Street, London, 1833 A.D. 

2. The Arabic text was edited by Rakhn gfnmi.iiai, oasirT Hydera- 
bad, Deccan, 1881. 
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Alongside of the difficulty in regard to the text of Traditions, 
the presence of a large number of place names, mostly of Dravidian 
origin, deterred the scholars from taking to the work wholehear^ 
edly. These names are transliterated in Arabic in a singularly 
crude and obscure form in all the available copies in India and 
England, and their identification becomes very difficult. A fami- 
liar acquaintance vtith Dravidian languages and also with the geo> 
graphical information supplied by the Arabic literature is absol- 
utely necessary to arrive at proper conclusions in regard to the 
identification of these place names. Whatever the present tran- 
slator has achieved in that direction, he owes it to the results of 
his study of the Arab geographers, and a large portion of his conclu- 
sions regarding place names would not have been possible without 
the information collected for the study mentioned above. In justifi- 
cation of these conclusions in the present book, the translator would 
refer the kind reader to his work Arabs’ Knowledge of Southern 
Indkfl and especially the first chapter on Geography. These conclu- 
sions would not only give information about a place, whose original 
name has undergone a ciuious change in the mouths of Arab navi- 
gators and merchants and remained all these years a puzzle to 
scholars, but woiild, it is believed, promote further study t^ seciue 
accuracy about the identification. No doubt mistakes might have 
crept in, but as far as the information at the translator’s disposal 
his ability to use it go, his identification about place names may be 
taken as fairly correct. 

Now a few words may be said about the work. Althou^ the 
Tuhfat-al-Muj&hidin, is a brief narrative, it is remarkable for the 
information contained in it, and it constitutes an important 
addition to our knowledge of the geography of Southern India and 
the beginning of the Portuguese history in India. It gives us .a 
clear picture of the earlier activities of the Portuguese in Malabar. 
As the account is now rendered into English, it is imnecessaiy to 
disenss or analyse the details here and it will be sufficient to note 
a tew points. 

The work consists of an Introduction and Four Chapters. 


S. The work will be publiehed shortly by the Univereity of hladree. 
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The IntrodueHon sets forth the reasons which led the authcnr 
to con^tile this narrative, <diiefly to stir up the M uslim s into 
activity against the unbelievers who had invaded the territories 
of the Muslims and oppressed th e m. 

The First Chapter deals with the merits of jihSd, giving the 
verses of the Quran and the sayings of the Prophet that relate to 
the rewards for those who engage themselves in holy war against 
xmbelievers. 

The Second Chapter gives an account of the first ai^>earance 
of Islam in Malabar, and the growth of various proq)erous seaports 
on the West Coast. 

In the Third Chapter, the author enumerates the strange usages 
and customs of the Hindu inhabitants of Malabar and the treat- 
ment accorded to the Muslim subjects by the Hindu rulers. 

After these three chapters, which comprise nearly half of the 
narrative, commences the Fourth Chapter. This portion is 
entirely historical giving an account of the Portuguese from the 
time of their first arrival in Malabar in 1498 A.D. ri^t up to 
1583 A.D. covering a period of about eighty-five years. The de- 
tails contained in this chapter lead one to emphasise four featiires 
in particular. 

Firstly, the Muslim.*!, before the advent of the Portuguese, 
appear to have been in good condition, and they were treated by 
the Hindu rulers with great respect and consideration; secondly, 
as a result of the Portiiguese competition, the Muslims lost their 
trade supremacy and were no longer the sole carriers of trade 
to the west; thirdly, the martial vigour of the Muslims began to 
decline along with their fervent faith; fourthlji^ the Portuguese 
influence became all powerful in due coiurse. 

Thus with the rise of the Portuguese influence, the prosperity 
of the Muslims declined. The Portuguese opposed the Muslims, 
reduced them to misery and treated them with contempt in almost 
every respect. The narrative reveals a base description of their 
hdiaviour towards the Muslims. But the enthufdasm of the 
2Samorin of Calicut, and his devotion to the cause c£ the Muslims 
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ware alway» iinbounded. He Q>ared nather smi nor meoay in 
against the Portuguese, the inveterate foes of the Muslims. 
Anumgst the Muslim rulers in the Deccan, on the other hand, there 
was lack of enthusiasm or affinity for the interests of their Muslim 
brethren, a fact much deplored by the author of this work. No 
doubt the sultans of the period did come forward to fi^t 

against the Portuguese, but they did not make much progress. 

Of l^aykh Zaynu’d-DIn, the author of the Tulifal-dlrMujShi^ 
din, very little is known. His full name is l^ayk]^ Zaynu’d-l^n, 
son of ‘Abdu’l-'Aziz, son of Zaynu’d-Din, son of ‘AK, son of A|?mad 
ai-Ma‘barL The term al-Ma‘bari indicates that his ancestors bdong- 
ed to Ma‘bar. 

is su Arabic word used for the first time by Yaqut 
(117JWL229) in his Geographical Dictionary, to denote the east coast 
of the In dian peninsula. It is not possible from the accoimts of 
Yaqut and other Arab geographers to locate exactly where, at what 
point, the east coast (Ma'bar) begins, and the exact area it com- 
prises along that coast. Abul-Fida says that Ma'bar begins at 
about three or four days’ journey to the east of Kawlam (Quilon) 
and the first locality from the side of Manibar (Malabar) is Has 
Kumhuri (Cape Comorin) .* 

Thus Ma'bar, the east coast of the Indian peninsula, seems to 
be the ancestral home of Shaykh Zaynu’d-Din. Ahmad, his ancestor, 
appears to have been the original immigrant to Ma'bar. Evidently 
he gave himself the appellation al-Ma‘ban^ when he began to move 
from place to place, ^aykh Zaynu’d-Din who is said to have lived 
in Ponani, Malabar district, also retained that title to suggest his 
ancestral home. 

It appears from the work that l^ay^ Zaynu’d-Dm must have 
lived during the period of 'All 'Adil Shah (1558-1580) whom the 
^aykh selected as his patron. Ferishta, the celebrated historian 
of that period, who has a chapter on The Mahomedans in Malahar in 


4. for detailed information on Ma'bar ace my Arabia Knowledge of 
Southern Indio, |q>. 53-56. 

5. Uie term means one who belongs to Ma'bar. 
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liii book,* flays: **A]1 tiie materials of the bistory of the MaihotDe- 
tjuiia of tile Malabar coast that Z bave been able to collect, are 
derived itoBo. Tohfut-ool-Mujahideen" But he does not mention 
the name of the author of that srork. His silence is rather temarica- 
ble. 


Ihe whole diapter of Ferlshta does not exceed twelve pages7 
It gives a brief account of the introduction of Islam in Malabar, and 
the proceedings of the Portuguese there. A reading of this dhaptex 
indues one to ask whether Ferishta could have summarised from 
l^ay]^ Zaynu’d-Din’s work? It is generally understood that even 
tiie most rigorous summary of a long account must retain the 
essentials of the original. But in this case there is disparity 
between the two. The most conspicuous difference is, while the 
^ayWs narrative stops with the year 1583 A.D., Ferishta’s takes 
us to 1611 A.D. Besides, Ferishta’s account contains references to 
the prevalence of SiSiism in Malabar, speaks of the NSit commu- 
nity, and mentions the grant by the Emperor Jahangir (1605-1627) 
to the English of a plot in Surat for the purpose of their building 
a factory. All these facts lead one to the view that the TvJ).fat-al- 
Mujahidin, from which Ferishta took extracts, mi^t be the work 
of some one else, and not the book of Shaykh Zaynu’d-Din. The 
question has to be Investigated further with great care. 

The ancestors of S|mykh Zaynu’d-1^ xcd^t have immigrated 
to Maljar from some part of the Islamic empire in the fifteenth 
century, for the %ayl^ who wrote his book in the sixteenth 
century, was a descendant in the fifth degree of Ahmad, who was 
the first to style himself as dUMtfbari. 

§hay^ Zasmu’d'Din is said to have written many books and 
commentaries, hut definite information on these is not yet availa- 
ble. But it can he inferred from the present work that the ^ayl^ 
was genuinely pious, self-respecting and independent. His style 


fl. Higtory of fhe Rise of the Mahomedan Pouter in India tHl the year 
1812 . Translated from the original Persian of Xnaim Ferishta 

Iqr John Briggs, Vol. IV. 

7. Briggs’ Eiutliah Tranriatka, V<d. IV. i^. S81-S4t. 
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Is veiy rftnp t** direct without rhetorical o m a itient , yet he is not 
free from the affectation of ornate style so common with most 
theologians v^o had steeped their minds in the Qui&n and Tradin 
tions. 

To meagre particulars of Zaynu’d-Din’s life, it 

may be added that the ^ayl^ believed in pan-hslamism, for he 
not only incites the Muslim sultans of the Deccan to action against 
the xmbelievers, (Portuguese) by politely-worded remonstrance, but 
he >»na, with a glorious tribute, dedicated his work to ‘Ali ‘Adil 
CTiali, whom he considers as a zealous monarch, hearty and persis- 
tent in his endeavour to propagate the Faith, and root out the 
enemies of Islam. 

A few words may probably be expected here on the English 
translation of the Tuhfat-al-MuidhidAn by Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, 
Persian interpreter to the Head-quarters of the army, Madras. 
It is clear the Lieutenant did the English translation about a century 
ago imder conditions that were different from what we know to- 
day. Yet he brought out an admirable publication. Perhaps the 
critic who is disposed to scrutinize it closely will feel the need for a 
fresh Engli^ rendering from the original Arabic in the form as it 
is now offered to the public; also he will not be reluctant to admit 
the fact that considerable progress has been made in the present 
publication in regard to the identification of numerous names of 
persons and places that occur in the book. 

Before concluding it must be mentioned that the Tuhiat-al- 
Mujahidm gives scope for research on many points. The details 
furnished by the book on a number of leading events, have to 
be examined carefully whether they could stand the testimony of 
authenticated works published since the days of ^aylA 2«aynu*d- 
Din. The introduction of .IslSm in the west coast, the conversion 
of one of the PBndu kings of Malabar to Islam, the various activities 
of the Portuguese in Southern India in the sixteenffi century and 
sudi other infonuation could not but evoke the interest of historians. 
While the particulars about seaports in the Indian peninsula attract 
geographers, ffie words like- iff aZfhar, Ma*bar, Marakdr and S&muri 
will not fail to rouse up philologists. It is hoped that, the subject 
matter contained in the book; will, by provoking critirfam and sti- 
mulating researdi, serve to advance and extend our knowledge. 



PREFACE d 

In condusiaa, it ^ves me great pleasure to express my fhawlrs 
to my affectionate friend Mr. M. Abdul Haq, M.A., D.Phil (Oxen), 
Professor of Arabic, and Prindpal, Government Muhammadan 
College, Mount Road, who has been good enou^ to carefully read 
with me all the pages of the translation and make helpful sugges- 
tions. 

University Buildings, _ 

ISth January, 1942. Muhammad Husayk Nainah. 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


In llie name of Allah, the Beneficent and the Merciful. 

Plentiful juraise be to Allah who made Islam victorious over 
all other faiths and enabled those who embraced it to gain 
mastery over others in successive ages. Blessings and peace be 
upon His prophet, the guide to the strong Faith, upon his family, 
his companions and his descendants till the Judgment Dt^r. 

Allah, exalted be He, bestowed upon IBs servants discretion, 
conscience and wisdom as gifts, provided them amply with what- 
ever they need, and showed th^ clearly what to do to obtain 
success in life. He sent unto His servants messengers to preach 
and admonish, to imbue them with knowledge of Allah and to 
guide them. 

Allah conferred dignity upon us, Muslims, by bringing us 
within the fold of Muhammad, the chosen, ai^ thus exalted us 
over other nations. 

Allah, exalted be He, says: 

“You are the best of peoples evolved for mankind.*^ 

The Apostle of Allah (peace be on him) said : “ I am the 
Chief among the sons of Adam, and it is not a somrce of pride.” 

As he is the Chief among the sons of Adam, he is the most 
excellent of all, and the exaltation oi his nation is a consequence 
of his pre-eminence. 

Lnfim Ahmad relates on the authority of Miqdad that he 
heard the Prophet declare : ** There almit not remain on the 
surface of the earth any house built of mud or of hair, but that 
Allah will cause the ktHima of Islam enter it either with the 


1. Quzfin, Sim m, vene UO. 
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^oiy cS the honoured, or with the baseness of the me a n . 
I&thmr Allah wiU exalt them and bring them within its fold or 
demean them and make them submit to it.” I say, the Faith, 
the whole of it is for Ahih. 

Now it is a well-known fact that Allah, glory be to Him 
and exalted be He, made the faith of Islam spread in most of 
the inhabited regions of the earth; in most countries by means 
of sword and forced and in some by exhortation to accept Islam. 
But Allah has been gracious to the people of Malibar in Hind 
in making them accept the faith of Islam spontaneously 
and willingly, and not out of fear or compulsion. Their 
conversion happened as follows : 

A party of the Muslims entered some of the seaports of 
MalibSr and settled there. In course of time the inhabitants of 
these towns embraced the reli^on of Allah. Thus Iriam took 
root and its adherents increased in number. The towns in 
MalTbSr became populated with them, without their being oppressed 
by rulers who were unbelievers, or the rights of their ancient cus- 
toms being encroached upon. Allah vouchsafed to the Muslims large 
benefits and they passed many generations prosperously. Later on 
the Muslims disregarded the favours of Allah. They sinned and set 
up feuds among themselves. So Allah empowered over them 
the people of Purtukal® from among the ajranj (may Allah for- 
sake them) . They oppressed the Muslims, depraved th«n anil 
manifested to them their hostility in countless ways of oppression 
and mischief, prevalent among the people of Malibar. 

Ihis continued for a space of time, extending to a period 
of about eighty years, till the condition of the Muslims had 
reached the worst consequences of decay, poverty, and humilia- 


2. Hie accounts in history books do not testify to fills 
the author. 

8. Zaynu’d-Dlh, the author of this book has two expressions Purtukdl 
to d^te Portugal, and PurtuMUyyin to indicate the Portuguege, or the 
People of Portugal. Hie present tranriator has retained Purtukdl and 
tostead of Purtukdltypin has adopted the term Portuguese in the transiia- 
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ikm. Utey could neither devise any means nor find out a way 
for their deliverance. Nor did the Muslim sultSns and amirs, 
(may Allah exalt their allies) desjate their possesion of large 
armies and wealth, care to repel the misfortune and confudon 
that had befallen the Muslims by declaring holy war against the 
infi<iela and Spending their wealth in the way of Allah, for they 
had little interest in the affairs of their Faith and had preference 
of this transient world to the hereafter. 

I, therefore, compiled this narrative with a view to inu^ire 
in the Faithful the desire of fighting the worshii^rs of the Cross; 
for a holy war with them is an obligatory duty, because they 
invaded the territories inhabited by the Muslims, and also 
captured from among them a multitude whose nmnber cannot 
be counted. They slaughtered a great number of the Muslim 
captives and converted a number of them to Christianity. 'Riey 
kept the Muslim women under restraint, had commerce with them 
against their will and brou^t forth Christian children who, in 
due coiurse, engaged themselves in waging war against the Faith- 
ful and afflicting them. 

I named this book Tuhfat-al-Mujahidm fi ha*i^ ahtoSl-aU 
Purtukaliyyln.* I have narrated in it, the evil acts done by the 
Portuguese against the faith of Islam in the land of Malibar; a 
brief account of the laws relating to jihad and the greatest reward 
for it and an exhortation to do that duty by quotations from the 
Quran and the Traditions® together with a brief account of the 
strange customs pertaining to the unbelievers of MalibSr. 


4. Tbn meaning of the title is:' 

“A gratuitouB gift to Ae holy warriors in respect of a brief account 
of the Portuguese" 

5. During the life-time of Prophet Muhammad (peace be on him) 
it was the custom that when two Muslims met, one should aisdc for news 
(hadSOi) and the other diould relate a saying or anecdote of the Prophet. 
After his demise this custom continued and the name hadith, which pri- 
marily denoted a narrative or a report, has come to mean, in the 
theological usage, the records of the sayings dning a of the Pn^iliat, 
and is translated in English as the Traditions, 
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1 have intoided thia as a gift>ho6k to l3ie moat 
illustrious of sulitdos, the xoost noble of monarchs, one 
who baa made the holy war his chief consolation, and holds 
the elevation of the word of AUSh by military expeditions as a 
precious ornament. Ihe set of his mind is towards service to 
ihe servants of Allah. His lofty courage disposes him to destroy 
the enemies of Allah. He is the reviver of the Faith, eradicating 
heresy and error from the tmritories of Allah. Bis. main 

purpose is to love the learned, and to help the strangers and the 
weak. He is a great ruler whom the days and ni^ts 

have refined, notwithstanding his young age ; he is the 

possessor of eternal glory, in spite of great jealousies of his 
enemies. The noble acts of his generosity have covered the whole 
of the earth, and the character of his good deeds has permeated 
through all the quarters of the universe. The necks of the mighty 
bow down before him; the nobles from among the Arabs 

and non-Arabs submit to his authority. He is a noble sovereign, 
whose palms shower rain of gems upon the learned who come from 
distant lands ; a gentle king whose kindness elevates the dignity 
of the noble men who had preceded him. He is a ruler who 
meets with victory and success, and takes delight in pure and 
sincere deeds, and exploits which are recounted in all assemblies 
and towns, while the annals of his generosity spread in all climes. 
He endeavours to root out the heretics and to extirpate the 
wrong-doers. He spreads the banner of justice and mercy and 
stretches out his hand of benevolence and favotir. Such is the 
mighty, victorious and compassionate Sultan ‘All ‘Adil Sbah .o 

6. ‘All ‘Adil was the son of Ibrahim ‘Adil ^lah. He was the sultan 
of Bijapur between 1558 and 1580, and is known in history books as ‘All 'Adil 
Sbah I. He was a shta and encouraged foreigners to enter the services in 
his government and regain their old position which they had lost during 
the life-time of his father. He always drifted into war, very often fighane 
with one or oilier of the sultans of the Deccan. He once made an alUan«. 
Willi Kamaraja of Vijayanagar. But when he found out that Ramaraja 
was very overbearing, he formed a league with the other MnaUm 

tte Deccan and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Hindu forees at 
Tangpi and killed Bamaraja on the Add of battle in A.D. 1565. Very often 
he was at war with the Portuguese who made Ihelr profit out <rf the dis- 
turbmcea in the then political conditions of the Malabar coast and the 
Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan. 
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May AUfih exalt and strengthen the foundation of the Fatih by 
means of his power. May he subdue the impious with his blaze 
and disperse their parties. May his kingdom extend over the 
east and the west ; may he exercise his authority over land and 
sea and over the Arabs and non-Arabs ; foTi he is the leader to 
whose noble qualities the east and the west have given testimony, 
and in whose service men and genii are diligent. Love for 
men knowledge and godliness is his innate nature; his 
exaltation of their ranks and respect to their sayings is as stated 
in the Law. May Allah grant popetuity to his kindness and 
justice in the universe and enable him to pour on the people of 
the world his generosity and benevolence with the help o{ 
Muhammad and his posterity. 

1 have divided the work into foiur chapters. 

First Chapter 

The laws relating to jihad against unbelievers, the reward 
that awaits those who may engage in it, and an exhortation to 
jihdd. 

Sacom Chapter 

The appearance of Islam in the land of Malibar.. 

Third Chapter 

A brief account of certain strange customs pertaining to the 
pe(^ of Malibar. 


Fourth Chapter 

The aixival of the Portuguese in the land of Malibar and 
some of their riiameful acta there. This chapter is again divided 
into fourteen sections. 


Section 1 

The early coming of the Portuguese into Malibfir, the hostility 
that arose between them and the Muslims and the S5mu^ the 
peace between the Portugum and the rulers of Ka^ and 
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KaniianGr, building of forts at Ka^bl, Kannanur, and Kulam by 
the Portuguese and lastly their seizure of the town of Kuwa. 

Section 2 

A brief account of their detestable deeds. 

Section 3 

A treaty of peace between the Samuri and the Portuguese, 
and their erecting a fort at Kalikut. 

Section 4 

The hostilities between them and the Samirn and the capture 
of their frat by the Sfimun. 


Section 5 

The conclusion of peace between them and the Samutl for 
the second time, and their building a fort at ^Sliy&t. 

Section 6 

Ihe third treaty entered into between the Portuguese and 
the SimuzI. 


Section 7 

The negotiations of Sultan Bahadur 1^^, son of Muj^aGhr 
l^ah of Jazrat, with the Portuguese which necessitated his haTll^^Tlg 
over to them aU his principal ports. 

Section 8 

The arrival of Siilayman Ba^, the wazir of the late mi^ty 
sultan, Sultan Sulayman ^ah of Rum to Dew and the adjohing 
regions and his return to Mi^r (Bgypt) without any success. 

Section 9 

The fourth treaty of peace concluded between the Simuid, 
Mkd the Portuguese. 
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Section 10 

The enmity between the Samuri and the Portuguese. 

Section 11 

The treaty between the Portuguese and the Samuil for the 
fifth time. 


Section 12 

llie reasons for the hostility between the Sfimuz! and the 
Portuguese and the expeditions of corvettes to make war with 
them. 


Section 13 

The capture of the fort of IS^iyat. May Allah help Islam 
and the Muslims and exalt their Faith in the name of Muhammad 
and his posterity. 

Section 14 

The condition of the Portuguese after the capture of the fort; 
their great desire to corrupt the religion of Islam and to abase 
the Muslims. 




FIRST CBAFTER 


THE LAWS CONCERNING WITH HOt.Y WAR AGAINST 

unbelievers, the reward, an exhortation 

TO SUCH WAR 

Kjoiow then : There are two sets of unbelievers. One is the 
group that permanently dwells in their coimtries. War against 
tbem does not become an imperative duty on the part of all 
the Muslims. If some from amon($ than go forth to war agaiitst 
the unbelievers it will suffice, and the rest are released 
from the duty. Otherwise all become accused of having 
committed the sin. The other set of unbelievers are those who 
invade the territories of the Muslims, as is the case in omr 
narrative. The war against such imbelievers is an obligatory 
duty imposed upon every Muslim, who is strong to undertake it 
whether he be a slave or female, of the city, or a dependent, 
without the permission of the chief, the husband, or the creditor. 
It is also binding on him who is not entitled to qa^r in prayer. 
But it will be incumbent on those entitled to go^ in prayer it 
the number of the fighting force is not sufficient. 

If the Amir invites his companions for the holy war against 
unbelievers, it is necessary that he should consult his companions 
regarding the affairs of the war, and should arrange the ranks. 
And if he succeeds in coming by some booty, he must first cause 
it to be collected and then distribute it by giving the spoils of the 
slain to the slayer. Tbe booty comprises all that is on the body 
of the unbeliever, namely, his clothes, boots, girdle, purse and 
what it contains in cash, bracelets, weapons of war besides his 
beast for riding, saddle and bridle. Ibe leader shall th^n cause 
to make an equal division of these into five shares. Of these 
one is again to be divided into five portions. Of these 
five portions, one ifiiall be set apart for the common good of the 
Muslims, like the fortification of frontier, erection of fortresses, 
bridges and mosques, and for the payment erf allowance to qd^jSs 
and imdms. The second portion shall be given to the relatives of 
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the Pepphet, tlie descendants of HBrium and MuttaliV third 
to be divided ntwnng the oiphans, the fourth among the indigent 
wwd amnng those who are reduced to poverty, and the fifth is 
to be given to wayfarers. 


1. the great-grandfather of the Prophet Muhammad, Vma the 

son of ‘Abdu-Manif. Be was a man of great consequence as well as riches 
among the Qurayt^. He was the ceoeiver of the tax imposed on the 
Quray^tes by Kossay for the support of the pilgrims, and the income 
derived from their contributions joined to his own resources, was employed 
in providing food to the strangers udio congregated at tSnlrlra during the 
season of the pilgrimage. 

like the majority of the people of Makka, Hadim was engaged in com- 
merce. It was he who founded among the Quray^tes the custom of send- 
ing out regularly from Makka two caravans, one in winter to Yemen, and 
the other in summer to Syria. Ha^im died in the course of one his 
expeditions to Syria, in the city of Gjmzza about the year 510 A.D. 

'Abdu’l-Mutitalib was the only son of Ha^im, by en Yathribite lady 
of the name of Salma. His original name was §jjayba. MirtjnHh , the 
brother of Ha^iim, brought giayba, the white-haired youth, from Yatbrib 
to Makka. Mistaking ghayba for a slave of Muttalib, the people of Tur-vva 
called him ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib and history recognises the grandfather of the 
Prophet under no other name than that of ‘Abdw’t-AIuffalib, the slave of 
Muttalib’. 

After the death of Muttalib at Kazwan, in Yemen, towards the end of 
520 A.D. ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib succeeded him as the head of the Commonwealth 
of Mskksia 


‘Abdul-Muttalib had ten sons and six dau^ters. Of the gnn|» (ii) 
bom towards 538 A.D. was the eldest. The others were (2) ‘Abdu’l-'Uzza, 
alios Abu Lahab, (3) Abdu-Manaf better known as Abii Xalib (died in 
820 A.D.), (4) Zubayr, (5) ‘Abdullah (545 A.D.), bom of Fatima, daughter 
of Amr; (6) Dyrdr; (7» ‘Abbfis (566-652) bom of Nutayla; (8) Mukawwlm: 
<#) Jahm; and (10) Hamxa, bom of Hala. 


^ daughters were Atika, Omayma, Arwa, Barra, and Umm-i-Hakim, 
j «id Safiya, bom of Hak, who married Awwam, tiie grandfather 

^ L 'Abdul-Muttalib bad twelve sons. But the names 

of ^ two BOSS, other than the oqbs mentioned above, an not known. 
bsMy because tiiey left no posterity. « no* xnown, pro- 
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The four olher main shares that remain shall hdong to the 
captors, namely, those who were present all the time of battle 
aiid engaged in it. 

It should he the practice of those who fi^t against 
unbelievers that they must, before conunencing the war, suppli- 
cate to Allah for success; they idiould be pious and rdigious 
reposing trust in Allah, exalted be He. Allah helps to succeed 
in an undertaking. Ehrery one of these warriors must also guard 
himself against perfidy in the division of spoils. There is a great 
threat of punishment for the perfidious. 

It is well-known that the Muslims of MalibSr have no AxeSr 
who possesses power and can exercise authority over them and be 
mindful of their welfare. On the contrary, all of them are sub- 
jects of rulers who are unbelievers. Notwithstanding this fact, the 
Muslims engaged themselves in hostilities against the unbelievers 
(the Portuguese) and spent their wealth to the extent of their 
means with the assistance of that friend of the Muslims, the 
Samuii,^ who also expended money on their behalf from the begin- 


2. He is the Zamorin of Calicut. The origin and early history of the 
Zamorins of Calicut are shrouded in myst^. We do not heu of the Zamo- 
rin before the days of ‘Abdu’l-Bazzaq (1442-43) . Ihe political condition of 
Malabar before the commencement cd the sixteenth century presents an 
interesting study. The whole country between Cannanore and Cape Como- 
rin consisted of a number of petty principalities under princelings who were 
very often waging war against one another. The principal rulers in the 
area were the king of Cannanore, the Zamorin or die ki^ of Calicut and 
the Tiruvidi or the king of Venad, to whom the smaller rulers paid allegi- 
ance. They were entitled to wear the crown, issue coins and use the 
ceremonial umbrella. The Zamorin was a Nayar by caste. Though his 
authority was questioned by the Bfija of VaHuvanad prior to the thirtemih 
century, he became later the^iaost important ruler on the west coast wirid- ' 
ing much influence and power. When the Portuguese to TniUn^ the 
Zamorin was very powerful as compared with the Raja of Codiin. 

The origin of the word S&muri has been a puzzle to sdiolars. Some 
c o nsid e r it to be a word derived from PersiBn or Arabic, while ^ con- 
rider that it is derived from tiie contracted ocappound of the Sanskrit 
SnCmf and Tiruntalpfid. (K. V. Krishna Ayyar, The Zamerim of CMiaU, 
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Tf<nE- In course of time the Muslims grew weak owing to the 
d^tression of their trade, loss of their lives and devastation of 
their a^n^ property. Ihis happened a number of times. 

their weakness increased, their poverty and desti- 
tution became intense, and they b ec ame powerless. 

The Muslim sultans and aniin; (may AUhh exalt their allies)^ 
never cared to take any interest in the affairs of the Muslims 
of Malibar, although jih&d was an obligatory duty upon them. 
Whoever from among the sultans shall wage war against the 
unbelievers by spending wealth and providing suitable equi^ 
inents, shall resist the enemies, drive them away from the land 
of Malibar, and take back the ports which they have obtained 
possession of and brought under their rule, such one shall be 
well fitted for the task, and he will be the happy ruler j for he 
has performed, by the help of Allah, what was obligatory on him, 
and has absolved others from the obligation, thus obtaining for 
himself a great reward, the extent of which cannot be conceived, 
and winning high praise from the people of the east and the west 
which cannot be gauged, and the satisfaction of Allah, His angels, 
prophets and ajwstles. He has also acquired for himself the bene- 
fits of the benedictions of the ri^teous from among the servants 
of Allah, the weak, the poor and the indigent. In addition to the 
reward for his action against the unbelievers and his spending 
money in the way of Allah, he gets the reward for cheering up 
those who. were feeling weak. Ihe Prophet said : 

** Whoever cheers up a Muslim in distress in this world, Allah 
will dispel his grief on the Day of Judgment.” Muslim relates this 
luidi^. 

If, therefore, such a recompense awaits a Muslim for relieving 
another Muslim from one single grief in this world, however trifl- 
,ing, how mudi greater shall be the reward for him who dispels the 


pp. 18-15). But it is lUOK probable tbat it is fiie idiortened form of the 
* title SwnvdngiHrllja meaning lord of hills and waves. Hie Zanuoin had 
also another title KumwUcftonatiri meaning king of hills and waves. Iheae 
names indicate the inqK)rtant position the Zamorin held on tiia wait coast. 
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of a large nimiber of th<we wbo are weak, V fitting in the 
way of AUih. Surdy the reward for such a service caxinot be 
redkoned any one except Allah — glory be to him, and exalted 
be He. 

Ver% AlHh, ^ory be to Him and exalted be He, has urged 
on jihM for the liberation of those who are weak. Allah sasrs:: 
“And why diould you not fight in the cause of Allah and of 
those who, being weak, are ill-treated and oppressed, men, women, 
aTid (diildren, whose cty is: ‘Otnr Lord' rescue us from this town, 
whose people are oppressors, and raise for us from 'Hiee one who 
will protect; and raise for us from Ihee one who will help*. *** ? 

Besides this, there are many other verses of the Qur§n and 
a number of Traditions, relating to the merits of jihad, and expedi- 
tions therein, of spending wealth in that cause, and of maiiyrdom. 

Verily All§h, glory be to EQm and exalted be He, has said : 

“ Fitting is prescribed for you and you didike it ; but it is 
possible that you dislike a thing which is good for you, and that 
you love a thing which is bad for you. But Allah knows, while 
you know not.”* 

" Allah has piirchased of the believers their persons and their 
goods ; for theirs in return is the garden of paradise. They figdit 
in His cause, and slay, and are slam: a promise binding on Him in 
Truth through the Law, the Gospel and the Quran; and who is 
more faithful to his covenant than Allah? Then rejoice in the 
bargain which you have concluded and that is the mi^ty achieve- 
ment.”® 

“ The parable of those who spend their substance in the way 
of Allih is that of a grain of com: it grows seven ears and each 
ear has a hrmdred grains. Allah gives manifold increase to whcan 
He pleases and Allah cares for all and He knows all things.”® 


а. Qutan, Svm IV, verse 75. 

4. ibid., Svm U, verse 216. 

5. IbicL, Svm DC, verse 111. 

б. Md,, Svm n, verse 2B1. 
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*'lliiidc not of &ose wbo are tdaia in AlBh^ tray as dead; 
nay, I3iey live finding their sustenance in the presence of. their 
Lord, llxey rejoice in the boimty provided by AQih. And triAi 
regard to those left behind, who have not yet joined them in their 
bliss^ the martyrs glory in the fact that on them is no fear, nor 
have they cause to grieve.*^ 

BuUazi and Muslim relate in their books al-Sohth* on the 


7 . Quran, Sura m, verses 16S-17&. 

8. As the problems of the early community of Islam became more 
complex, it was usual in theological drcles to imagine what the practice 
(Strnna) of the Prophet would have been under each new set of eircum- 
stances and pass their judgment into circulation as a tradition (hadt^) 
emanating from the Prophet himself. These judgments swayed by the 
conflicting views of sects and parties were naturally often In open contra- 
diction. As there were no written records or compilations of the hodith, 
the students of the Tradition faced with the necessity of discriminating 
between them, fixed their attention first on the authenticity of Uxe chntn of 
authorities (isnfid) by which the tradition was supported. They held that 
every tradition must he guaranteed by some reliable person as having been 
received by him from some other reliable person who himself had heard it 
from an earlier traditionist end so on back to a contemporary of the fto- 
phet who vouched for having heard the Prophet saying the words or seen 
him doing the action related therein. In the nature of it the chain of 
authorities (isnfid) could as easily he forged as a tradition; and so, for two 
centuries every movement in Islam attempted to gain support for its action 
by putting into the mouth of the Prophet utterances in favour of its views. 

In these circumstances it became imperative to estahlldi a corpus of 
traditions which could be accepted as genuine. The traditionists who in- 
sisted on the ienad criterion, eventually came to a general agreement 
only certain diains of transmission could be regarded as authoritative. It 
was on these ptincipleB Aba ‘Abdullah Muhammad ihn Ismft*]! 
and Abu'l ^usayn ibn al-|^jaj Muslim sdected their traditions out of a 
'mass of several hundred Qiousand and gave the nnmA (Sound) to 

fh^ collecttons. 

Aba ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Ismail al-Bu^8rI was Ct 
Buf^fiia on 21st July, 810 A.D., of an banian family. W hm he waa 
sixteei^ he went on a pilgrimage to Makka, and took this oppartunl^ to 
attend lectures ^ven by teachers of the tradition at MnWa and •iur».Wnn 
He then went to Xigypt, and travelled with the same object all over 
Asia, tending five whole yeais at Bagca. After an ahaenoa of luctaai years 
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•udioiily of Aba Hutayra:* *‘The Aposlile of God was asked: 
‘Wbich action is the most exceUmt?’ He said, ‘Faith in ADfih and 
in His Prophet.’ ” 

‘What is neict to it’ was the question. 

The Proihet said ‘Jihad in the way of Allah.’ 

'What next ?’ was again the question. He replied, ‘A pious 
pilgrimage^** to Makka.’ ” 


in all, he retumed to Bul^ara, and the^e he compiled hia He died 

on 30di August, 870 A.D. 

Abul-Hosayn ibn al-Haj]aj Mudlm was bom at Ni^l^nur in ^Qjuii- 
Ban in 817 A.D. He went to the Hijiz, ‘Iraq, Syria and Egypt in order to 
seardi out Traditions. He also paid several visits to Baghdad. He is said 
to have collected more than three hundred thousand traditions, on whidh 
his selection is based. The matter of Muslim's book, like that contained in 
Bu^arfs (with which it is identical, except for the addition of more autho- 
rities) is arranged in the order adopted for legal subjects, but without any 
chapter headings. It is also remarkable for its introduction, wherein the 
author treats of the science of the traditions in a general and complete 
manner. 

The l^aMhs of Bul^rl and Muslim have become two canonical books 
of Islam. They may be considered to sum up the science of tradition 
in the third century of the Hijra. Four other works complete the six 
canonical books to which Muslims pay great respect. They were all pro- 
duced during the same period. These are the Swum of Abti Da’ud, the JSmf 
of Abu 'M Muhammad al-Tirmidhi, the Sunan of Abu ‘Abdul-RahmSa 
Ahmad al-Nasal, and the Swum of Abti ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Maja. 

9. He is one of the most constant companions of Prophet Muham- 
mad. As a result of this intimacy he has related more traditions in regard 
to the sayings and doings of the Prophet than any other individual. He 
died when he was seventy-eight years of age, in S9 A.H. 

10. Pilgrimage (Hajj. lit. setting out). In the technical sense it means: 
to set out for visiting the Baytidllh (House of Allah) in Makka. The 
pilgrimage to Makka is performed in the month of DHun-hijia, the twelftit 
month of the Muslim year. Ihe Jfojj is the fifth pillar of the religion of 
IslSm. It is an incumbent religious duty founded upon express injunctions 
of the Quran. This duty is incumbent on every Muslim, once in his life 
time, if he be an adult, free, sane, healtliy and has sufiSdent money for the 
w^ en aas of the journey and fw the sui^xvt of his family during his ab- 
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It Js also related on the aulliority of Abu Hunqnra that Ibe 
Prc^het said : “AUSh urges on him who goes forth in His cause 
that he ^ould not set out unless with firm faith in Me and belief 
in My prophet It may be that He may cause him to return with 
what He has given him of wages or booty, or that He may cause 
him to enter paradise.” 

Abu Hurasrra sains that he heard the Prophet declare: “I swear 
by Him in Whose hands is my being, that as there is not one among 
the Faithful willing to remain behind me in the dty, holding his 
life dear, — and 1 do not find any way to constrain him to that course 
of action — I have to lag behind the body of troops fitting in the 
way of Allah. I swear by Him in whose hands is my life, that I 
desire to die in the way of AUMi, then to be brought back to life, 
then to be slain, then to be brought back to life, and tiien to be 
slain.” 

Abu Hurayra further says that the Prophet has declared : 

”He who goes forth to fight in the way of Allah is like one 
who observes continuously fasting, stands to prayer and is obedient 
to the commands of Allah, till he returns from his service in the 
way of Allah.” 

“No one who fights in the way of Allah is wounded, but that 
Allah knows better about him who is woimded in Ifis cause, that 
he shall appear on the Day of Judgment and the blood that flows 
from his wound shall be of a red colour like blood, but its odour 
will be as that of musk.” 

Anas relates that the Prophet has declared : “ Service in the 
way of Allah in the morning and evening is better than this world 
'and all that is contained in it.” 

“ There is no one among those who entered the paradise, who 
would deidre to come back to the world. 'What thing is there on 
earth that the.martyr could desire to return to the world? His hope 
in returning to the world may be for this : that his life might be 
sacrificed ten times. This is because he appreciates the glory of it” 
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Jibir relates: "A man said to the Proidiet at the ttwi* of 1h.e 
battle of Uhud: ‘Suppose I am killed at the battle, ydiere would I 
be?’ He answered: ‘In the paradise.’ On hearing this the warrior 
threw away &e date fruits he had in his hands, ruddied to the 
battle field and fou^t till he was dain.” 

Sahl ibn Sa'd relates that the Prophet has declared: 
gagement for one day in tbe way of AUah is better than the world 
and all that it contains.” 

Abu Musa relates: ‘‘A man came to the Prophet and aidced 
him: ‘Which of the following three is in the way of Allah, doing 
his duty: the man who wages war to obtain plunder, the mim 
who fights for the sake of glor^', or the man who goes forth to 
find his rank among the warriors ’ ? The Pro|diet answered, ‘ He 
who fights for the glorification of the Word of Allah, is in the 
way of Allah’.” 

Abu Sa‘id al-l^udil relates ; “The Prophet said : ‘ Of all 
mankind the mu’min is the best who fights in the way of AUah and 
sacrifices readily his life and wealth.’ ” 

BukhSri records on the authority of Abu Hurayra : “ The 

Prophet declared: ‘In paradise there are a himdred dignities 
which AllSh has prepared for those who fi^t in His cause. The 
difference between one rank and the other is as wide as the space 
between the heaven and the earth. When Allah shall enquire of 
you, which rank you desire ask for Firdaws, for, it is in the centre 
of the paradise, and most grand. Above it, is the throne of the 
AU'Compassionate Lord, and from it the rivers of paradise 
spring’.” 

Abu ‘Abs relates that the Prophet has declared : “ The fire of 
hell shall not afflict the man whose feet are covered with dust in . 
the service of AllSh.” 
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AlA Qay» says: ‘1 heard Sa‘d relate tiius: He said: 1 was 

ftrst ***»" pTtintig the Arabs who shot with the axxows in the 
way of AUSh. We were fighting and the Prophet was also one 
of our company. We had no food except the leaves of the trees. 
£iVery oiie of the party actually ate the leaves and we were ex- 
creting as the camel and goat ; nevertheless we suffered no harm’.” 

Aba Hvirayra relates that the Prophet has declared: “He 
who shall engage his horse in the way of Allah with faith in Him 
and belief in His promise, verily the food and drink of the horse, 
its ordmre and its urine shall be placed on the scales for his 
advantage on the Day of Judgm^t.” 

Muslim records on the authority of Abu Hurayra, that the 
Prophet has declared : ^ 

“He who shall die without ever having fought in the way 
of Allah and whose mind had no presentiment of it, surely ha 
dies With the charge of hypocri^ against him.” 

“The unbeliever and the slayer shall never come together 
in hell” 

“The most remarkable man is he who bridles his horse in 
the way of Allah and rides fast on its back whenever he hears say 
uproar or noise flying as it were, desiring battle and having death 
for his goal, or one who is in regular work of breeding his flocks 
and herds on the top of the hill or in the bosom of valleys, and 
keeps to prayer, pays the poor rate and thus continues to worship 
his Lord till his death. Such men will be successful.” 

Jabir ibn Samura relates : “ The Prophet declared : * Ibis 
' religion will continue to exist and a hand of Muslims shall fight 
in its cause till the Judgment Day.” 


SahnSn, the Persian, relates that he heard the Prophet de- 
dare : “ Preparations for war for a day and a night in the way 
of AUih are better than fasting for a month and praying all ni^t. 
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U Hie penon dioi in the couxae of his pieparatloii, the for 
which he applied himself becomes executed. He will be granted 
bis sustenance, and is safe from the mischief-maker.** 

‘Uqba ibn ‘Amir relates r “I heard the Prophet exiness thus 
from the pulpit: ‘Prepare for them whatever you cam liOok:. 
The Btrength lies in archery. The strength lies in archery. Sure” 
ly the strength lies in archery*. " 

“I heard the Prophet declare: ‘He who learnt the art of 
archery and then abandoned it, cannot be coimted as one of our 
number ! ’ ” 

Abu Mas‘ud al-An$§]i relates: “A tono nama to the Prophet 
with a bridled Hie-camel and said : ‘This is dedicated to service in 
the cause of Allah.* The Prophet replied; ‘Unto thee be 
given on the day of resurrection seven hundred gameln, all of tbiww 
bridled.’ ” 

Masruq relates : “We asked ‘AbduU&h ibn Mas‘ud about the 
following verse of the Quran : ‘Think not of those who are slain 
in the way of Allah as dead, nay,^ they are finding their sustenance 
in the presence of their Lord. They rejoice in the bounty pro- 
vided by Allah .* He replied : ‘ Indeed we did ask of the Prophet 
about that verse, and he answered : ‘ Their souls are in the bellies 
of green birds. They have lamps suspended from the ‘argk. 
They go about in pa r adis e , wherever they please. Then they flock 
together xiear the lamps, when their Lord appears and asks them:. 
‘Are you in need of anything ? ’ They reply : 'How can we be 
in need of anything ? We go about the paradise wherever we 
choose.’ The Lord puts them the same question three times. And 
when they perceive that they ought not to have left Wim without 
asking a favour, they pray scaring: ‘OiLord! we wish that* 
our souls may be returned to their bodies so that we may once 
again be slain in your way.’ When Allah imderstood that there 
was no more desire to be fulfllled. He left th em ’.** 

* AbdullSh ibn ‘Amr ibn aI-‘A$ reports : “ The Prophet said i 

‘ fight in the way of AllAh conceals everything except the Faith,’ ** 
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Anas zdates : “ I3ie Proidiet and his companions want fmili 
till thay met at Badr*® the infidels who c am e to attack them. The 
Ftnphet said : ‘ Rise ye to paradise, the width of which is the ex- 
panse of both the heaven and the earth put together.’ ‘Umayr 
ihn alr^amSm then cried out, ‘ Bravo ! Bravo ! ’ T!he 
Prophet questioned him, ‘ What makes you shout like that ? He 
replied: ‘Nothing, By Allfih O! Prophet of Allah, it is nothing but 
the hope of my being one of the inhabitants of paradise,’ The Pro- 
phet then said: 'Verily, behold, thou art already one among them.’ 
Hien ‘ Umayr ibn al ^amam took out from his quiver the date 
fruits which he was eating and observed : ‘By Allah ! if 1 have 
life till I eat these dates, that period would seem to be one of long 
life.’ Then he threw them all out, and fbu^t the enemy till he 
was slain.” 

Tizmidh! and Abu Da’ud relate on the authority of 
Fu^palat ibn ‘Ubayd: “The Prophet of Allah .said: ‘Every man 
who dies sets a seal to his work except the one who dies fighting 
in the way of AU&h. His works continue to grow till the Judg- 
ment Day, and he is safe from confusion in the grave.’” 

Abii D&’hd relates on the authority of Abu Umama : “ The 
Prophet of Alllih said : ‘ He who did not fight, or equip a ghasA or 
did not make provision for the ghSs^s family in his absence, wiU 
have his Day of clamour even before the Day of Judgment.’ ” 


12. Tlie battle of Badr was fought between the Muslins and the Qurayi^ 
in January 624 A.D. A force consisting of a thousand well-equipped men 
under the noted AbQ Jahl, 'the Father of Ignorance’ marched out from 
Makka to relieve a rich caravan. Ihe Muslims received timely notice of the 
movement, and a body of three hundred disciples proceeded at once to 
forestall the heathens by occupying the valley of Badr, upon which the 
Quraytji, under Abh Jahl, were moving. A battle ensued. The Qiu-ayih 
•fought bravely. At one time the fortunes of the field wavered, but Muham- 
mad’s appeal to his people decided the fate of the battle. The Quray^ 
were driven back with great loss; many of their chiefs were slain; and Abfi 
Jahl also fell a victim. But the importance of the Prophet’s success can- 
not he measured by dte material damage which he inflicted. Consideitag 
the momentous issues involved, Badr, like Marathon, or Flassey is one oi 
the greatest and most memorable battles in all history. Hie victory oi 
Badr tuned all eyes npon Muhammad. He became a power in AtaUa, 
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* Imxfin ifan rdates : The Prophet said : ' * There 

shall always be a party of my followers who will for truth 
and resist those who rise against them, until the time when they 
shall, last of all, destroy the Antichrist.^*’ ” 

Tirmidld relates on the authority Ibn ‘Abbas : “ The Prophet 
said : ‘ The fire in hell cannot touch two kinds of eyes ; the eyes 
that weep in dread of AUih’s displeasure and the eyes that are 
busy watching for an opportunity in the way of Allah.’ ” 

Abu Hurayra relates: “One of the Companion^ of the Pro* 
phet passed by a path in a moxmtain where he came across a small 
sweet water spring. He was fascinated by it, and said, ‘I wi^ 
to abandon my people and take up my dwelling here.’ When 
this was 1‘eported to the Prophet, he said: ‘You shall not do 
this, for the dignity of everyone of you who goes out to fi^t in 
the way of Allah, is more meritorious than of one who says 
prayer in his house for seventy years. Don’t you think lhat God 
would forgive you and admit you in paradise ? Fi^t in the 
way of Allah. He who fi^ts during the space of time when 
milk collects in the udder between the two milkings of a be- 
came!, paradise is necessarily reserved for him’.’’ 

TirmidU and Nasa’i relate on the authoirity of Abu Hurayra : 
“The Prophet said: ‘The martyr does not experience the pangs 
of death except as the pain caused by a woimd.’ ’’ 


13. He is called In die Traditions as al-Mosil^w’I-Dajjal. It is said that 
he would appear before the day of Resurrection. 

14. Afh£b, plural of $dhih, the Companions or Associates of Muhammad. 
The term, used for a single Companion, is sohfiba. There is considerable 
controversy as to who is to be regarded a Companion, and what elements 
make up this definition. Strictly speaking the term ‘Companionship’, in 
relation to the Prophet, can be attributed only to those personalities from 
among the earliest Muslims who were on intimate terms with him and 
diared his daily life, and, in varying degrees, also to his tiiou^ts; that is 
to those who could be called friends in tiie deepest meaning of the word. 
But Muslim historians and theologians, have, from the third century of the 
Hijra onward, begun to enlarge this term in a manner to Includa in It 
every person, who while being a Muslim, saw the Pro{diet even wtihoQt 
nearer aasodatlon. 
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Waxat^ ibn Fatik rehtes: “Tbe Prof^ a«id; ^Bs wUo 
ipeods in tbe way of Allah, it ahall be written down for him seven 
hundred fold’.” 

Ibn Mija relates on the aulhority of ‘Ali, Abii Darda', AbQ 
Hurayra, AbQ Uznama, ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amr, Jabir ibn 'Abdullah,' 
and ‘ItnrQn ibn Prophet said : ‘ He who contributes 

to expenses in the way of Allah, and remains himself at home^ 
for every dirham he has expended, he shall receive seven hundred 
fold. He who goes forth to war in the way of Allah, and at the 
same time spends money in that cause, will get for every dirham 
seven lakhs of dirham'.** Then the Prophet recited the follow- 
ing verse from the QurSn: “ AUSh gives manifold in- 

crease to whom He pleases : And Allah cares for all and He knows 
all things.”^ 


Abu Da’ud relates on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas: “Hie 
Prophet said to his companions: ‘When your brethren were slain 
at the battle of Uhud, Allah put their souls into the bellies of 
green birds. They roam about the rivers in paradise; they eat of 
its fruits, and retire near the lamps of gold, suspended in the 
shadow of His ‘orsh. When they found out the sweetness of their 
food and drink and the pleasantness of their resting 
place, they said : ‘ Who shall carry the intelligence to our 
brethren that we are alive in paradise so that they may not shun 
paradise, and be frightened away from war. Allah, glory be to 
Him, and exalted be He, replied: ‘ I will convey this news for 
your sake.’ Thus Allah revealed the verse, “ Think not of those 
who are slain in Allah’s way as dead ; nay, they live. 

Hakim relates on the authority of Abu Musa al-A^‘ari : “ The 
Preset said: ‘The paradise is underneath the shadows of the 
swords’.” 

Ibn Maja relates on the authority of Anas; “The Proidiet 
said : ‘ He who goes forth to war in the way of Allah, the dust 


15. Qaiin, SHra n, verse 261. 
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wHdi oollected <m him shall he changed into musk on fhe Day of 
Judgment.’ ” 

^brfinl has recorded in his book aUKabUr on the authority 
of Ibn ‘ Umar : “ The Prophet said : ‘ Ho who breaks his head in 
the way of Ailih, whatever may be the sin committed by tiitn 
before that, shall be pardoned.’ ” 

W&’ila relates: “The Prophet said: ‘He who missed the 
opportunity to accompany me to war will fi^t on sea’.” 

DSriml relates in Mumad^* on the authority of Abu Hurayra: 

“ The Prophet said : ‘ To engage for a while in the way of 
Allah, is better than to make dtteen pilgrimages.’” 

It is meant thereby that the reward for engaging in the holy 
war for a while, is far greater than the reward for fifteen pilgri- 
mages. The reason for this pre-eminence is that the holy warrior 
risks his life and wealth for the sake of Allah, and bestows benefit 
on others as well, which cannot be said to be the case with the 
pilgrim. 


16. Hii8 is a book of traditions compiled by 'Abdullah ilm 'Abdul-Rah- 
man al-DSrimi of Samarqand, who died in 869 A.D. Ihis does not con- 
tain more than a third of the matter of six ?ahih, embrace, and is drawn up 
for practical use, in whidi the traditions are arranged in the order of fiia 
roost i mmedi a t e witnesses. It has been lithographed at Cawnpose, 
M. India. 

T,-5 




SECOND CHAFim 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF ISLAM IN MALZQAR 

It happened thus : A party of Jevvs and Christians, with their 
family in a big ^p, entered one of the sea ports of MallbSr, named 
Kodungalliir^ where its king resided. Tb^y secured from the king 
grants of lands, gardens, and houses and settled there. 

Some years later, there arrived at Kodungalhir, a party of 
Muslim /aqfrs with a ^y1^, intent on a pilgrimage to the Foot- 
print* of our Father Adam in Sukn. When the king heard aboxxt 


1. KodungallOr is the same as modern Cnmganore. Die Jews ara add 
to have first settled there. Die Jews came to the East after the destruetloa 
of their temple at Jerusalem in A.D. 68. It is said that a Jew named 
Joseph Rabban received the principality of Anjuvanpam from Bhaskara 
Ravi Varman the ruler of Cranganore. The date of this ruler is not defi- 
nitely known; perhaps he flourished in fixe first half of the el^fii cen- 
tury A.D. 

2. The Adam’s Peak in Ceylon is one of the loftiest and the best known 
in the world. It Is 7260 feet In height, rising la solitary grandeur on the 
western front of the great central plateau end could be seen by navlgeton 
miles away on the sea. 

It is a great pilgrim centre to peoples of all natlonallttes. On its sum- 
mit is a lofty black rock with a hollow depression about four feet long 
resembling a big human foot-print. The Singhalese, Siamese, Burmese and 
Dbetans claim that it is the foot-print of the Buddha and call it his Sri pSds. 
Die Hindus venerate It as the mark of diva’s foot. The Muslims conrider 
that it is the foot-print of Adam, who, according to them, having been sent 
out of Paradise, stood on one foot on the peak for centuries doing penance. 
Die Christians however claim it to be that of St. Thomas. The result is a 
never ending concourse of pilgrtTwq (o it from different countries. 

There are two ways which lead to the peak. One is a straight narrow 
track along the precipices, the last portion of which Is so ste^ that chnina 
have hem fixed at sane places for the safety of pilgrims. Die otiier is 
• a circuitous road, considered leas sacred. 

Over the sacted foot print has been constructed a small chapd hy the 
BudcBiists to whom aD offerings go, whether made fay memfaers of ifaeir ows 
fatifa, or Bladus or Maffinia. 
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fheir wrival He sent for fhem, entertained than, and made kind 
enqiniries of them. Their a^ykh informed him of our j^rophet 
Muhammad, the tenets of the religion of Islam, and the miracle 
of the splitting of the moon.’ Allah, glory be to Him, and exalted 
be He, had caused to enter in his mind the truth of the mission 
of the Prophet, and the king believed in him. The affection for 
the Prophet took possession of his heart. So the king of Kodun- 
gallw requested the skay]^, that he and his companions should 
return to him after their pilgrimage to the Footprint of Adam, for 
ihe reason that he might go with them. At the same ffme he 
commanded the skaykh not to divulge his (king’s) secret intention, 
to the inhabitants of Malibar. 

The 8^1/kh and his companions piusued their journey to 
Silfin. Thence they returned, after a time, to Kodungallur. Then 
the king asked the skayl^ to get ready a vessel for his voyage, 
without the knowledge of any one. 

There were lying in that port many vessels belonging 
to foreign traders. The skayM said to one of its nuurters, 
“A party of faqtrs and myself desire to travel in your sWp.” 
The owner of the ship agreed to the proposal. As the 
time of departure drew near, the king gave orders that none of 
the inmates of his house or his ministers should come into his 
presence for a period of seven days. The king set himself to 
appoint a governor for each of his provinces and wrote out detail* 
ed instructions, defining the limits of the territories of each so 
that one might not encroach upon the limits specified for the other. 
The story concerning about it is well known among the unbelie- 
vers of Malibar as well.^ He was the monarch of the whole of 


3. 3^ gfty-fourth Sura of the Qur&n begins with a reference to Ihe 
fylltting of the moon. 

'Hio hour of judgment is nigh and the moon is deft asunder. But if 
diey see a sign, they turn away, and say, ‘This is but tra nsi e nt magic.** 

The epiitiing of the moon ia a matter of controversy. Many writers have 
tiied to explain die significance of this occurrence. 

4. There is a well-known tradition in Malabar contained in the 
Kerolotpatti, a cootparatively recent vrork of doubtful Uatorical value, diet 
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MaUbSr, the southern limit of tritidi is Kurahtai and i^ nortb* 
am boundary Kinjrakut. 

Then the king embarked with the ehayl^ and the fa^s 
during ni^t time, and reached Fapdarina^~where they landed 
and stayed for a day and a night. Thence they again set sail and 
proceeded to Darmfatan where they landed and stayed for three 
days ; tiien they again set sail till they reached ^uhr** where the 
king and all those who were with him abated. 


the last Ceraman Peruina} turned a Muslim in his old age, and went on a 
pilgrimage to Makka after partitioning his kingdom among his friends, de- 
pendents and relatives. The early Mudim travellers who came to South 
Twittii such as Sulayman, the Venetian traveller Marco Polo, and later 
travellers like Ibn Battuta, and others do not make reference to this fact. 
It is said that there is a grave of a Malabar ruler at Zafar on the Arabian 
eoast. If the report about a grave with an inscription can be relied iQion, 
it may be the grave of one of the Zamorins who is said to have embraced 
Idfim, perhaps as a result of a liaison which he seems to have had with a 
Moplah woman. This report gained currency only after the visit of 'Abdul- 
Razzaq to Calicut in 1442 and before the coming of the Portuguese to India 
in 1496. 

Peoples of other religions also claim Ceraman Peruma} as a convert to 
their reapective faith. According to Faria Y Souza, the Portuguese historian, 
CSramSn Peruml4 resolved to end his days at Meliapore (Mylapore in 
Madras) and went away to that place. Another accoimt says that he went 
away to Bethlem. Some say that he turned either a Buddhist 
or a Jain. It is known that one Sana, an ancestor of Ceramfin PerumM 
became a convert to Buddhism. Perhaps this Bapa is confounded with 
Ceraman Peruma}. As for his conversion to Jainism there is no satisfac- 
tory evidence. But IBndu literary works of a canonical character like the 
Periya Pvranam, TiruvilaiyS4ol PurSifam and HSlSsya SlShdtmyam state 
that he was a devout &dva throughout his life. It appears he continued ' 
to be a Hindu till the end of his life and died in the cdebrated tenqde at 
Tlruvaficikkujam. 

5. IVom the way It is mentioned in the book it appears to be the 
name of a particular place rather thui the Arabian Court as Rowlandson 
would have It. The Heralolpsttti says that CSrarnkn Perumi} landed at 
port of Sahar Mukfaal on the Arabian coast. (Padmanabha Menon, History 
of Kerala, Vd. I, p. 4S3) . It is po ssi ble that both refer to the same plaOO, 
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Long sheaf, a parfy of men aocompaaied tiia kiog m 
Ua reftum journ^ to Malib&r far the putpoee of erec- 
ting mosques and propagating the faith of T«lwm in that 
country. The king fell iE on the way and his cmw 
ditimi was getting worse. So he enjoined on those who 
were his companions in travel— namely S^af, son of Malik, his 
uterine brother MSlik son of Dinar, his brother’s son MSlik, son of 
9ebib son of Malik and others, — ^not to cancel their voyage to 
Malibar after his death. They replied: “We do not know your 
place, nor the extent of your villayet. We decided on triivel be- 
cause of our friendship to you.” On hearing this the king became 
thou^tful for a time, and gave them a letter in the script of MaU- 
bar, wherein he mentioned his rank, described his relatives, and 
specified the names of the rulers. He advised his companiems to 
go down to Kodungallur or to Darmfatan or to Fandarina, or to 
KQlam. He further asked them not to inform any one in Malibar 
of the seriousness of his illness, or his death if he happened to die. 

Tken the king died. May the unbounded mercy of Allah be 
on him ! 

Many years after this §haraf ibn Malik, Malik ibn DinSr, Malik 
ibn ^aMb, and his wife Qamariyya, and others with their nhildrgn 
and dei)endents set sail for Malibar in a ship and arrived off 
Kodungallur. They landed and presented the letter of the de- 
ceased king to the ruler at Kodungallur but they concealed the 
fact ai his death as they had been enjoined. When the ruler 
went Ihrou^ it and learnt its contents, he granted them plots 
of lands and gardens, as per orders in the letter. The new comers 
settled there and erected a mosque. While Malik ibn Dmir settled 
in Kodungallur, his nephew Malik ibn ^abib stood up in his place 
to erect mosques throughout Malibar. 

MSlik ibn 9ab!b proceeded to Kulam with his wife, and some 
of his children and his property and erected a mosque there. 
^Rien leaving his wife at Kulam he started to Hayli-matawi and 
built a mosque there. Then he proceeded to FSkkanur, to Manja- 
iQr and to Kanjarakut. In all those places he built mosques one 
after another. Then he returned to Hayli-marawi and stayed 
tiicre for three months. Thwee he went to Jurfatan, DaxmfataQi 
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Faadad>ia» «ad In all tiiese plana iie buflt asoaqoM 

one after another. Ife stayed In l^sUySt for a period of five 
months. Then he returned to Kodiingallur where his \mde Malik 
fim mtofir was living. He then started from that place to all the 
mosques mentioned above, and after saying his prayer in every 
miCKsque he came back to Kodungallur feeling thankful to All&h, 
and praising Him for making the Faith cbwn in a countiy filled 
with disbelief. 

Then M&lik ibn DinSr and Malik ibn ^abib went to Kulam 
with their companions and slaves. They settled fiiere, exc^ 
Mslife ibn Dioir and some of his companions who set sail to 
Shuhr. They reached that place and proceeded to visit the grave 
of the deceased king. Mfilik iLn Dinir then travelled on to 
^utSsan where he died. 

Milik ibn ^bib left some of his duldren at Kulam, and re- 
turned with his wife to Kodungallur where he and his wife died. 

This is the tale of the first aj^earance of Islam in the land of 
Mal!b5r. As for the exact date there is no certain information with 
us; most probably it must have been two hundred years after the 
hijra (822 A.D.) of the Prophet. But the opinion in general 
circulation among the Muslims of Mallbar is that the conversion 
to Islam of the king mentioned above took place at the time of 
the Prophet upon the monarch’s perceiving on a night the splitting 
of the moon. He set out on a journey to visit the Prophet and 
the honour of meeting him. He was returning to Mallbar wifii a 
group of men mentioned before. When he reached l^uhr he 
died there. There is but little truth in this. What is commonly 
known amongst the people to-day is that he was buried at Zifgr 
instead of at ^uhr. Ifis grave is famous there, being regarded as 
the means of obtaining a blessing. The people of that locality call 
him fiidmuri 

Hie news of the disappearance of the said king is wdl known 
among all the people of Malibir, both among the Muslims and 
the unbelievers. At inresent the imbellevers say that he has been 
carried up to heaven and they expect his descent. Iherefore 
th^ get ready wooden sandals and water at a place in Soduap 
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gaHur and adom diat place ^th lamps aztd decontioDa on a ai^ 
'well-kiuiwn among them. 

Again it is a well-knoam fact among them that as the time 
of his departure drew near he divided his kingdom among his 
companions, excepting the Samuri, the chief ruler of the port 
of KSlikut, who was absent at the time of the partition. When 
he presented himself before the king, he gave him a sword* saying: 
“Strike with this and act as a sovereign.” He acted according to 
his advice, and obtained possession of Kalikut. 

After some time the Muslims settled at Kalikut. Then merch- 
ants and craftsmen flocked there from various quarters. Trade 
increased and the city grew, till it became a big metropolis where 
various kinds of people, the Muslims and the unbelievers, collected. 
Hie power of the S&muxI became manifest amidst the chieftains of 
Malibar who were all unbelievers; of them some were powerful 
and some weak. But the strong one did not conquer the terri- 
tories of the weak by his strength. This was because of the advice 
of their'great king who embraced Isl§m, of his supplications to 
God to that effect, and the blessings of the Prophet of IslSm and his 
religion. 

Hiere are some chieftains whose territory does not exceed 
one parasang in extent, while others exercise power over more 
extensive domains. Of these some have at their command one 
hundred soldiers or less, or two hundred, or three hundred to 
one thousand, to five thousand, ten thousand to thirty thousand, 
and to a hundred thousand and more. Some of ffie towns, two or 


6. According to the local tradition, when CSram&n Perumfi} retired in 
his old age he assigned a small area to his nephew and gave him a sword 
instructirg him to ‘kill and annex.” This nephew later on became famous 
as the Zamorin of Calicut. He kept the sword given by his unde with 
great veneration. This sword was burnt to cinders vdien the Dutdi sadred 
die temporary residence of the Zamorin at Tiruvaficikkulam in A.D. 1671. 
The sword whidi the Zamorin has now in bis possession wUh an inscriptimi 
on it in Xlalayalam diaractera, was mads subsequently. See Logan, Manual 
of Moldwr, for a picture of the same. 
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timse and santellmaa more, join in league wilih some axe 
mans powerful and possess larger azinles than oihets, and wars 
axe carried on beWeen various parties. Althouj^ hostilities 
exist, yet their assodadon never undergoes a drange. 

Of those who possess the largest n^her of troops is Tir> 
wadi the ruler of Kulam and Kumhxiri. Between these two cities 
on their eastern side, there is a vast territory belongipg to hixxL 
NeiEt to him is Kdlattiri. He is the ruler of Hayll-marSwi, Jurfa'^ 
tan, Kaimanur, Idakad, Damiatan, and other cities. 'But the most 
powerful and famous among them is the SStouxi. He is the 
highest in rank. This is due to the blessed influence of Islam, 
and his love for the Muslims and respect for them, especially 
for those who come from far off iands. But the unbelievers 
that it is due to the gift of the sword by the king mentioned 
above. To this day that sword is in possession of the Samuri, who 
it is believed, ixreserves it with veneration and respect. He carries 
it with him when he goes forth to battle or to great assemUy. 

Whenever the Samurl fights against any one of the weak chief- 
tains for some reason or other, and subdues him, he would give 
him some property or a portion of the territory.'' If he does not 
give, no power can prevail upon him to do so, because of his autho- 
rity, even though a long time may lapse. This is because the 
people of Malibar pay regard to old customs and observances from 
which they never depart except on rare occasions. 

In regard to the zeal of the SSmur! dtuing the time of war he 
has nothing in view except destruction of lives and desolation <d 
towns. 


7. Tliis is Quite in accordance with the practice of the Mng n of andrat 
India. The ccmqueror was content if the vanquished iHng acknow- 
ledged his suzerainty and agreed to pay an annual tribute, ^le ancient 
kings of Indi a were not particular about the confiscation of the conqueted 
country and the detittaaenent the defeated diief. 




TBHiO CHAPl'ER 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN STRANGE CUSTOMS 
PREVALENT AMONG THE UNBELIEVERS 
OF MALiBAR 

It must be knoum that among the unbelievers of Malibar there 
are strange customs which are not found in any ether quarter aS, 
the world. Some of them are as follows : 

Sacrificti for kings^ 

Whenever a ruler is slain in battle, his troops rush blindly 
against his adversary, his army, and his town, till they have ^in 
them all, or laid desolate the entire land of his enemy. On account 
of this they dread very much to kill a ruler. This is one of their 
ancient customs, although its observance is not so much in vogue 
in these days. 


Enmity between rulers 

The rulers of Malibar form into two parties. One party sup- 
ports the Samuri, the other the ruler of Ka;^i. This happened 
because of enmity between the two rulers. When this rivalry dis- 
appears, party spirit also will cease. 

Nature of warfare 

The pec^le of Malibar are never treacherous in their wars. 
They fix a particular day when they would fight with their enemies. 
They do not go back on it and any deceit in this respect is con-^ 
sidered as base. 


1. Fur details given by Arab w r ite rs on the subject see my forth- 
coming book, Arabs’ Knowledge of Southern India, pp. 106-7. 
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Custom observed on like death of a relative 

On the death their elders like father, mother, and elder 
brother having relationship with Brahmans, Nayars, and people of 
that description, or on the death of one like mother, maternal vmde 
and eider brother having relationship with Nayars and their rela- 
tives, they avoid the company of women for one whole year and 
abstain from eating animal food, diewing betel, shaving of hair, 
and paring nails. They never deviate from such practices, for 
they believe that such observances would entitle them to the 
gratitude of the departed souls. 


Inheritance 

The inheritance both to property and kingdom amongst the 
Nayars and those who are allied to them, belongs first to their 
brothers from the mother or to the children of their sisters, or to 
their maternal aunts or to the relatives who are descended from 
the mother, and not to the immediate off-spring. This custom* of 
excluding the immediate o£E-spring to inheritance has been adopted 
by most of the Muslims in Kannanur and its neighbourhood. They 
copied this custom from the people of Hind even though there are 
among these Muslims some who study the Quran, learn it by heart, 
and recite it beautifully, besides their acquiring knowledge of other 
branches of studies pertaining to Islam, and busying themselves 
in religious worship. 

Among the Brahmans, goldsmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
sh^nare,^ fishermen and others, their children inherit. They have 
the marriage contract. 


2. Tfais is a reference to the system of MaruTnakkattSyam obtaining 
in llfalabar. 

3. They are evidently the toddy drawers and toddy tappers, ^le 
Malabar coast being rich in cocoanut groves, they are a thriving commu- 
nity. 
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Marriage 

But among the Nayars, there is no marriage contract* except 
the tying of a string roxmd the neck of a woman for the first 
time. After a time either she keeps the tied string or throws 
it off; it is all the same. 


4. Dr. C. Achyuta Menon, Head of llie Malayalam Department, Uni- 
versity of Madras, has kindly furnished the following note on N&yar Marri- 
age: 

^Hie marriage customs of Malabar are very often misunderstood, parti- 
cularly the system that once obtained among the Nfisrara. 

There seems to be a general imoression that the relationship between 
men and women among the Nayars was rather loose and the practice of 
polyandry was usually associated with them. We get varying descriptions 
of them from the accounts of travellers who often generalise from a few 
stray cases that come to their notice without any reference to the social 
setting or background. Sometimes the travellers come into contact with 
the lower strata of the society, and form impressions froih their habits. 

The question was thoroughly examined by the Malabar Marriage Com- 
mission, in 1894, and in the dissenting Minute written in that connection, 
one of its members the late O. Candu Menon, the leading jurist and novelist 
of the lime, has established on unimpeachable evidence that polyandry was 
never a general practice among the Nayars, although it was possible to 
point out isolated instances among them, probably copied from the artisan 
classes among whom it was the general custom. A Niyar marriage has all 
the validity of a sacred rite as understood and practised among other com- 
munities in Malabar and outside. It is always performed in public before 
respectable persons of the locality. The birth and death ceremonies of the 
Niyar community emphatically support this view. In the former the father 
has a definite function to perform, and in the latter the son of the 
takes his place along with his nephews. Probably the system of inheritance 
namely, Marurnakkamyarn, by which the nephews inherit the properties 
of the uncles whose sons have no legal right to their fathei^s properties, is 
re^nsible for the confused thinking on the subject. TnbArifainPA is a 
matter of economic arrangement and the comparative merits of the Matriar-. 
chal and Patriarchal systems of inheritance are a matter of opinion. 

TTiere is one peculiarity about the Nayar marriage, that is, both the parties 
to the marriage have a right to divorce if they wished to do so. This does 
not, however, mean that the conjugal bond between thmri is not of a 
fixed character. 

The institution of marriage has an interMting history in Wnin]^.r and 
the changes that threw the original Tali-kettu (TSli-tying) ceremony to 
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Among the Brahmans if there are many brothers, none but 
the eldest takes a wife in marriage, unless it is evident that he 
will not have any issue. The rest of the brothers shall not many, 
so that the heirs may not multiply and differences happen. How- 
ever the younger brothers take women of Nayar caste without 
any marriage. If it hapi>ens that any such woman gives birth to 
children, they cannot succeed their father as heirs. But if it 
becomes evident, that the eldest brother will not have any issue, 
then the next elder brother will marry. 

Polyandry 

Among the Nayars and their caste, two or four or more men 
have commerce with one woman, each in turn passing the ni^t 
just as a Muslim husband divides his night among his wives. 
Enmity and ill-will do not come into their minds on that account. 

Carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths and others of that descrip- 
tion follow this custom and more than one man unite with one 
woman. But such husbands in these cases are brothers or in 
some way related to one another so that differences may not 
happen in inheritance and disputes may be less on that accoimt. 

Dress 

They expose their bodies. They wear a cloth aroimd the waist 
and keep the rest of the body nalted. In this custom men and 
women, kings and nobles all are alike. Their women are not veiled 
from the sight of any one while the Brahman women are kept 
veiled.^ The Nayars adorn their women with ornaments and 


the background and brought into being a simple ceremony called Pudavamwfi 
(doth-cutting) dropping all ritualistic details of the former deserves doser 
study in its proper perspective. See also the remarks given by F. Fawcett, 
in Madras Government Museum Bulletin, Vol. HI, No. 3, pp. 228-229. 

5. Perhaps d>e author refers to the Nambudiri women vdio do not 
appear before men except close relatives, like brothers junior brothen-ln- 
law. But the Nambudiri wdnen go out to temples azul attend social fune- 
doos in their own community accompanied by NByar women. On sudt 
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nice clo&efi, and bring them out into great assemblies for men 
to b^old and admire. 


Age of succession 

None but the eldest in age among them, even though it be by 
a minute, will succeed to the sovereignty, whether he be besotted 
in intellect, blind or weak or he be from the sons of maternal 
aimts. It has never been heard that any one of the junior brothers 
or sons of maternal aunts have slain one who was senior in 
age so that he may soon succeed to the throne. 

In the event of the extinction of rightful heirs or of any scar- 
city of them, they take a strang^'r even though he is advanced in 
age and make him the successor in the place of a son or brother 
or sister’s son. After this they do not make any distinction bet- 
ween him and the lawful heir entitkd to inherit either property 
or kingdom. This is the custom prevailing among all the unbeliev- 
ers of Malibar, both among the rulers and the common people, 
among the high and the low. The line of their heirs is therefore 
never broken. 


UntouchahHity 

They subject themselves to a lot of unavoidable difficulties on 
account of their division into various castes, consisting of the hip- 
est, the lowest and other degrees between these two. If one of hi^ 
caste toiiches a man of low caste or approaches him nearer than 
the distance prescribed for intercourse with men of low caste, it 
is necessary for the one of high caste to bathe, and it is unlawful 
for him to eat before the bath. H he eats before the bath he will 
be degraded from his rank, and will not be readmitted into it. 
There is no redemption for him unless he runs to a place where 


occasians the Nambudizi women wrap themselves up except their faces with 
a long dieet of white doth (hocca) about eighteen cubits long, ^ley hold 
an umbrella (marakkv^) to hide their face with it, and they never part 
with it till tfa^ return home. The word marafefeuta consists of two parts, 
mofar-io hide, Icufo— an umbrella; the compound meaning, an umbrella to 
hide onesdf. 
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he ydU not be recognised. Else the ruler of the town will sdae 
him and sell him to one of inferior rank, whether the purdiaser be 
a boy or a woman. Or else the person comes to us and embraces 
Islam, or becomes a yogi or turns a Christian. 

Dining 

It is not lawful for a person of high caste to eat the food pre- 
pared by one of lower caste. If he should eat, the consequences 
related above will happen to him. 

Castes 

Those toho wear the thread: Brahmans and others 

Those who have the obligation of wearing thread on their 
shoulders are the highest of all the unbelievers of Mallbar. These 
wearers of threads are, again, of various degrees, high, low, and 
intermediate . grades,® while the Brahmans rank highest of all. 
Brahmans again are of various ranks. ^ 

N&yars 

After these come Nayars who are the soldiers of Mallbar. 


6. The classification of the wearers of thread into three grades appears 
to be after the communities of Brahmans, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas who are 
all entitled to wear the sacred thread. Of them the Brahmans rank first, 
then come the K^atriyas, and then the Vaisyas. 

7. The mention of various ranks among the Brahmans is probably based 
on their distinctive traits. The Brahmans of Mnlahar may be 

under four broad divMons, namely Nambudiris, Tulu Brahmans, Tamil 
Brahnaans or Bhattars and Sarasvat Brahmans or Konkapls. The fii?st con- 
stitute a dignified and cultured class. They are kept above want and they 
minister to the spiritual and temporal wants of the people. The 
Tulu Brahmans who were immigrants from the Tulu country or South 
Canara were and still continue to be largely temple priests. The Tamil 
Brahmans were immigrants to Malabar from the Cola and PSndya countries 
in search of fortune, Ihe Konkapi Brahmans are largely traders in Mida- 
bar and have their own temples for worship. 
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lliey are larger in number and possess greater power. They are 
divided into different classes, bi^, low and intermediate ranks.^ 

Imandra 

llien there are Sh&n&rs whose occupation is to climb cocoa- 
nut trees to gather nuts and collect the juice which becomes toddy 
or sugar when boiled. 

Other Castes 

After this come the carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, 
fishermen and other classes. 

Inferior Castes 

There are various other groups of lower classes. Their occu- 


8. The various ranks among the Nayars are; 

Aristocracy: The class from which ruling families were drawn. 
Most of the royal families in Malabar today are the representatives of tiiis 
class. 

Feudatory chieftains : Tliis class comes next to the aristocracy. 
They assume different titles as Kaimal, NSyar, PanXkkar, Menon, Nambiyar, 
Kvrup, etc. 

Kiriattil Ndyar or lUakkir: They are the intermediary class. They 
have no social status now. They are employed generally as cooks by 
the high class Nayars on occasions of Sraddha ceremonies. 

Lower classes: There are a Icurge number of lower classes of Nayars 
called Sudra Ndyar, Vaftekkaft Ndyar, Attikkurussi, Anturdn, following cer- 
tain professions, like oil-monger, etc. They are also employed by people 
of higher castes during the period when pollution is observed. Some of 
these classes are considered untouchables in certain parts of Malabar. 

Ambalat>dais or Temple servants: It is supposed by some people 
that Ihese are outcastes from the fold of hi^ class Nayars. They are 
divided into a number of sects and sub-sects with varying status which 
they acquired by their contact with Nambudiris. 

At the present day the term Nayar is applied in a general sense to a 
number of classes with different status, some of which are indicated above. 

For details, See F. Fawcett, Madras Government Museum Bulletin, 
Vol. m, No. 3, pp. 1^224. 

T.-7 
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pation is to till the land, cultivate it and do such other work per^ 
taining to it. They are also divided into different sects.* 

Puniihment for odulteryi® 

Whenever a man of the inferior caste treads during certain 
nights in a year in the chamber of a woman who is above his 
rank, she will be degraded from her rank even though the male 
had not had commerce with her or she had become pregnant. 
The niler will seize her and sell her. Or she comes to us and 
embraces Islam, or she becomes a convert to Christianity, or 
she turns a yogi. In the same manner when intercourse takes 
place between a man of high caste with a woman of low caste, 
the man will be degraded from his rank, and he will have no 
choice but to adopt one of the above mentioned alternatives. 

Wearers of thread exempted from punishment for adultery 

But if wearers of thread have intercourse with women of 
Nayar caste, they are not degraded from their ranks, for they 
have made this a custom among them for the reason stated above, 
namely, that none but the eldest brother among the Brahmans 
should marry, and the juniors keep company with Nayar women. 

There are many more such troublesome customs they sub- 
ject themselves to out of ignorance and foolishness. Allah, the 
Glorious and the Hi^, made these things the chief reason for 
their embracing the faith of Isl3m. 

This is a digression from the main discourse. 

We shall now return to the subject of our narrative: 

When aiaraf ibn Malik, Malik ibn Dinar, Habib ibn Malik 
. and others about whom mention has already been made, 


9. They were probably the aaeestors of the EJuvas, Ferayas and Pula- 
yas of the modem day. 

10. For details given by Arab 'writas on the subject see my forthcoming 
book, Arabs’ Rnomledge of Southern India, p. 112, 
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came to Malibar, built mosques in the ports mentioned in the 
previous pages and propagated the faith of Islam, the inhabitants 
of these places gradually entered into its fold. Traders from 
different quarters began to flock to these places. Consequently 
there came into being new cities like Kalikut, Balinkut, Tiru- 
warankad, Tanur, Fannan, Barburankad, Barunur, in the 
neighbourhood of Shaliyat, then Kabkat, Tirkuri and other towns 
in the vicinity of Fandarina ; then Kannanur, Idakad, Barruzu 
kad, Hayl! and Janba round about Darmfatan, and to the south 
of these Budfatan, and Nadhawaram; then towns like Kashi, 
Bab, and BaUaburam to the south of Kodungallur, besides 
many other sea-port towns. Population increased in all these 
places. 

The Muslims and their trade prospered because of the 
regard shown to them by the rulers, — ^notwithstanding that these 
rulers and their troops were all imbelievers — their respect for 
the ancient customs of the Muslims, and the absence of enmity 
except on rare occasions. The Muslims of these towns who 
were the subjects (of the Hindu rulers), were in a minority not 
exceeding one tenth of the total population. 

Kalikut ranked as the greatest and tlie most famous of all 
the seaports of Malibar from the earliest times. But its power 
weakened and its importance declined alter the arrival of the 
Portuguese to Malibar and the deprivation of the trade of its in- 
habitants. 

The Muslims throughout Malibar have no amir possessed of 
power to rMe over them. Hut iheir rulers are unbelievers. These 
exercise judicial authority over them by organising their aflairs, 
by compelling them to pay the debt or fine if any one is subjected 
to such payment. Notwithstanding these, the rulers have respect 
and regard for the Mus lims , because the increase in the number of> 
cities was due to them. Hence the rulers enable the Muslims in 
the observation of their Friday prayers and celebration of ‘id. 
They fix the allowance for qdifis and mu’adbdhins and entrust 
them with the duty of carrying out the laws of shari'at. No one 
is permitted to neglect the prayer on Fridays. In greater part of 
Malibar, whoever neglects it, is punished or made to pay a fine. 
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If a Muslim commits a crime punishable with death, they put 
Viirn to death after obtaining the permission of the elders of the 
Muslims. Then the Muslims take charge of the dead body, wash 
it, clothe it for burial, say the jandza prayer, and inter it in the 
Muslim cemetery. If an unbeliever commits a capital offence, 
they kill him, gibbet him, and leave the body to be devoured by 
dogs or jackals. 

The rulers take from the Muslims only a tenth part of the in- 
come of their trade, and realise also the penalties, whenever they 
do anything calling for a penalty. They do not levy tax on those 
who possess lands or fruit gardens although they are of vast extent. 

If a Muslim commits a crime, even though it be murder, the 
tmbelievers would not enter his house without permission. But 
they call upon his co-religionists to expel him from society or to 
starve him, or the like. 

The unbelievers never punish such of their countrymen who 
embrace Islam, but treat them with -the same respect shown to 
the rest of the Muslims, though the convert belongs to the lowest 
of the grades of their society. As a result of such kindly treat- 
ment the Muslim merchants of olden days used to come in large 
numbers. 



FOURTH CHAPTER 


THE AERIVAL OF THE PORTUGUESE IN MALffiAR, 
AND A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
SHAMEFUL DEEDS 

Section 1 

The arrival of the Portuguese in Malihar for the 
first time; hostilities between them and the 
Samuri; the erection of fortresses by them 
at Kashi, Kannanur and Kulam and their 
capture and occupation of the port of Kuwa. 


1498 AJ>. 

It was in the year 904 A.H. that the Portuguese made their first 
appearance in Malihar. Their three ships anchored off Fandarina, 
towards the close of the mawsim-al-Hind} Then they disembarked, 
proceeded by land to the port of Kalikut, and stayed in that town 
for some months spending their time in collecting information about 
the condition of Malihar. They did not engage themselves in trade 
on this occasion, but returned to Purtukal, their native land. The 
reason for their coming to Malibar, according to their ovm account, 


1. Mas'udi, who quotes from al-Mudl^l-dl-Kabir ilfi 'ilm oI-JVujuM 
(Great Introduction to Astronomy) by Abu Ma'^iar al-Balkhi, has given an 
account of the Indian season. He says that the stormy and quiet seasons 
in the eastern seas begin when the sun is in the signs of the zodiac and 
that it is impossible to sail from ‘Uman on the sea of Hind in the Tirmab 
(June) except with first*rate vessels and light cargoes. These vessels are 
called al-Tirmahlyya. In Hind is at that time winter and the rainy season; for 
Ihe two Syriac months called Hanun and the month Shobat (December, 
January and February) are their summer months. Our winter is their 
summer, while the month Tamus (July) and Ab (August) which are sum- 
mer months with us, are their winter. This dmnge of season is the case 
in all the towns of Hind, Sind and the neighbouring countries, through the 
whole extent of these seas. 
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was to seek intelligence about the pepper-land and to establish 
trade in that commodity, for at that period the Portuguese used 
to purchase pepper from those who bought it from origixud 
exporters from Malibar. 

1500 AJ). 

Two years after this (906 A.H.), the Portuguese returned 
to Malibar with six vessels. Ihey landed at Kalikut as meiv 
chants, and engaged themselves in trade. 

They said to the ‘dmils of the Samuri : “it is lit that the Mus- 
lims be prevented from then: trade and their voyages to Arabia. 
The advantages whicn would accrue to you from their trade would 
be lar gieaier li you carry on trade with us.” Then the Portuguese 
began lu encroach upon the rights of the Mushms in all transac- 
tions. bo the bamuri gave orders that the Portuguese should be 
killed. Accordingly sixty; or seventy men were put to death. The 
rest hed from tlie town, got into tiieir ships, fired continuously at 
the people on the snore, who also fired last at them. 

Then the Portuguese went to Kashi, made peace with the 
inhabiUnis of tnat town, ana built a small fort.^ This was the 
first fort hunt by the Portuguese in Hind. They settled there. 
They pulled down a mosque situated on the sea shore and built 
m its place a church, employing the inhabitants as labourers. 

Then they made friendship with the people of Kannanur where 
they built another fort employing the inhabitants as labourers. 
After this they loaded theh ships with pepper and ginger and set 


2. The Zamorin of Calicut had a family feud with the Baja of Cochin. 
The Zamorin invaded his country in 1503 A.D. and devastated Cochin. At 
that time some Portuguese ships came to the place commanded by Alfanso 
de Albu^tueique and Prancisco, bis brother. When the Zamorin saw them 
he scuttled away. Out of gratitude for this deliverance, the Baja of Cochin 
permitted Altanso de Albuquerque to build a fort at the mouth of the 
river in Cochin. The foundation for the fort was laid in September 1503, 
(See K. F. Padmannbha Menon, History of Kerala, Vd. 1, pp. 209-10!). 
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sail for Purtiikal, because this was iheir main object, for the reali- 
sation of which they travelled such a long distance. 

After a year they returned with four vessels, landed at Kai^ 
and Kannanur where they filled their ships with pepper and ginger 
and set sail for their native land. 

Two years after, they came back to Hind with twenty or 
twenty-one or twenty-two or dghteen vesseb, and having laden 
their ships with pepper, ginger and such other merchandise, they 
returned to their own country. 

Thus their affairs assumed great importance. Then the 
Samuii attacked Ka^i,'"* and according to his wont destroyed wtiat- 
ever he came across. He slew two or three of the chieftains, and 
returned to Kalikut. The Samun killed them because of their as- 
sociation with the Portuguese. The nephews of the chieftains who 
were slain by the Samuii, unlike other relatives, usurped the throne 
of Kashi and the neighbouring places with the aid of the Portu- 
guese, contrary to the time-honoured custom which enjoined on 
them to elect to the throne only the senior-most man among the 
relatives. The Portuguese were treated with consideration and 
respect by the usurpers. They helped them much in their wars, 
and in all times of necessity assisted them with money, and 
assigned to them a tenth portion of the profit gained from trade. 
As a result of this the importance of the Portuguese increased. 

A year after the arrival of about twenty ships mentioned above, 
another party reached Hind in a fleet of ten vessels. Of these, 
seven were new ships, while the rranaining three belonged to the 
fleet of twenty ships which arrived the year before. As their 
passage was retarded on the way, they arrived along with the seven 
ships. These seven ships, loaded with merchandise, set out on their 
homeward voyage, and the three ships continued to remain at 
Kashi. The Samuii, who was intent on seizing fliese three ships, 
collected about one hundred thousand Nayars besides a large num- 


3. This took place in 1503; perhaps this was the second invasion in the 
same year. 
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ber of Mxislims. He could not ^ter Ka^ because tbe Portu- 
guese fou^t with arrows and cannon. But the MusUms fn»n 
Fannan equipped themselves with three boats and fought against 
the Portuguese. In this engagement some Muslims became martyrs. 
On the following day the people of Fannan and Bafinkut got ready 
foim boats, and the people of Fandanna and Kabkat three boats, 
and these fought a severe battle. There was no casuality on the 
side of the Muslims on this occasion. The battle was indecisive, be- 
cause of the setting in of the rainy season. Therefore the Samuri 
and his followers returned safely to their towns. May Allah be 
praised ! 

In this manner a large number of ships came every year from 
Purtukal filled with men and treasure, and they were sent back 
from Malibar to their native land, loaded with pepper, gmger, and 
other goods. After the Portugurae settled in Kai^ and Kannanur 
and secured a firm footing there, the inhabitants of these towns 
with their dependents engaged themselves in sea-voyages taking with 
them passes from the Portuguese, with a view to ensure against 
risks. Each ship, however small it might be, was provided with a 
pass, for which the Portuguese fixed a certain fee. At the timp of 
the voyage the master of the ship took the pass on payment of the 
fee. The Portuguese impressed upon the inhabitants that the system 
of pass, introduced by them, was to their advantage and thus in- 
duced them to submit to it. Whenever the Portuguese fell in with 
a ship which did not possess their pass, they seized it, its crew and 
its cargo. On account of this high-handedness, the Samuri, his sub- 
jects, and dependents were constantly fighting against the Portu- 
guese. 

The Samuri spent so much in this war that in the course 
of time, he and his subjects grew weak. So he dispatched letters 
, to Muslim sultans seeking their help. They did not come forward 
to help him. But the sultan of Jazrat, Sultan Mahmud Shab « the 


4. Mahmud l^ah I was the Sultan of Gujarat between 1458 and 1511 A.D. 
He is generally known as Mahmud Begada because of his trimmed mousta- 
che which looked like the upturned horns of a bullock. 
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father of the excellent Sult&n Mui^ar Shah, and ‘Adil 
the grandfather of the great ‘Ali ‘Adil Kiah, issued orders to get 
ready vessels and corvettes which were later on found to be un* 
suitable to be put to sea. The sultan of MLp:, Qan$u-al*(%awx^* 
had sent Husayn, one of his amirs, with thirteen corvettes and some 
troops. He reached the port of Dew in Jazrat, and then sailed 
to Shi 3 ml in the company of Malik lyas, the na’ib at Dew, and his 
corvette. They came across some ships of the Portuguese and in 
the fight that ensued Amir Husayn captured the larger corvettes 
that belonged to the Portuguese. After achieving the victory, 
he returned with his vessels to D§w where he stayed during the 
rainy months. Nearly forty small corvettes, brought together from 
the cities of the Samuii and elsewhere arrived at Dew as reinforce* 
ment to Amir Husayn. 

When the Portuguese heard of the Amir’s stay at Dew, they 
made preparations for war, set sail in a fleet of twenty ships, and 
appeared suddenly before Dew. On hearing the news of their 
arrival, Ami»Husayn, without preparations, put to sea his corvettes 
and those of Malik lyas, together with the small corvettes that came 
from Malibar. When the Portuguese met the combined forces they 
fixed their attention upon the coi-vettes of Amir Husayn, and cap- 
tured some of them, while the remainder got separated. Thus by 
the decree of Allah and His indisputable command the accursed 
Portuguese returned victorious to Kashi. But Amir Husayn and 
some of his companions got ofS safely with the corvettes of Malik 
lyas and those of the people of Malibar. Then Amir Husasm re- 
turned to Misr. The Ghawri, king of Mi§r, was indignant at the 
defeat and so he dispatched twenty-two big corvettes equipped 
fully with all requisites, \mder the command of Amir Salman of 
Rum along with Amir Husayn. Both of them sailed with their 


5. 'Adil ^lah (Isma'Il ‘Adil ^ah) was the son of YGsuf ‘Adil 

the founder of the Sultanate of Bljapur. He was the Sultan between 1510 
and 1534 A.D. 

6. Qan$u-al-GhawrI was the last of the Mamluk rulers of Egypt. He 
ruled from 1501 to 1516 A.D, As he was an unpopular ruler he was killed 
by Sultan Salim ^ah of Rum (Constantinople) in a battle in 1516 A.D. 
With his death the Mamluk or Slave Dynasty of Eg}q>t came to an end. 

T.-8 
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corvettes and reached the well protected port of Jidda whence they 
proceeded to the port of Kamran. Amir ^usasm engaged himself 
in fightin g against the Yemenites and plundering their towns. 
Amir Salman, who proceeded to ‘Adan, returned to Jidda. DifiFer- 
ences arose between him and Amir l^usayn. Amir Salman left Jidda 
plundering their cities. Amir flusayn was seized by the Sultan of 
the exalted Hijaz and thrown into the sea. After this event, inform 
mation reached Jidda on the hostilities between the ^awri and 
Sultan Salim Shah of Rum,^ the defeat and death of the Ghawri, 
and the capture of his kingdom by Sultan Salim Shah. Allah is 
the Master over His affairs. 

1510 A.D. 

On Thm-sday, the 22nd of Ramazan, 915 A.H., the Portuguese 
attacked Kalikut and burnt the cathedral mosque built by 
NaMiuda Mithqal.* Then they entered the palace of the Samuri 
designing to seize it, for at that time he was absent, being engaged 
in war in some distant place. But those of the Nayars present at that 
time came upon them unexpectedly, fought against them, and drove 
them from the place. Nearly five hundred of the Portuguese were 
killed by the Nayars while many were drowned. Those who escaped, 
boarded their ships, frustrated in their hopes by order of Allah, 
exalted be He. 

Sometime before or after this event the Portuguese invaded 
Fannan, and burnt about fifty ships that lay near the shores, and 
made nearly seventy Muslims suffer martyrdom. 

In the same manner they fell upon ‘Adan, and fou^t with its 
inhabitants. Allah granted victory for the Muslims and abandoned 
the Portuguese. They were put to rout by order of Allah and dis- 


7. Sultan Salim ^ah was the Sultan of Turkey who put an end to 
the Mamluk dynasty by killing Qansu-al-GhawrI in 1516 A.D. and ruled 
over Egypt till 1519. After his death he was succeeded by Sulayman the 
Magnificent (1520-1566) . (See Sir William Muir, The Mameluke or Slave 
Dynasty oj Egypt pp. 196-214). 

8. Nakhuda literally means the master or commandant of a ship. He 
was perhaps a prosperous merchant who built the mosque referred to. 
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appointed in their hopes. This happened at the time of Amir Mar- 
jan. After establishing themselves firmly in Kashi, and Kannanur, 
the Portuguese made peace with the ruler at Kulam and erected 
there a fort, because pepper was brought in large quantities to 
that town and Ka^i than to other places. 

Then they fought against the people of Kuwa,^ captured it by 
force and occupied it. This port was one of those that belonged 
to ‘Adil ^biah, the grandfather of ‘All ‘Adil Shah the Great. They 
made it the capital town of their possessions in Hind end strengthen- 
ed the fortifications . But ‘Adil ^ah fought against the Portuguese, 
took possession of Kuwa and expelled them from that city and made 
it the centre of Muslim influence. The Portuguese were seized with 
great indignation at this defeat, made great preparations and attack- 
ed the city. They recaptured it and established their authority over 
it. It is said that the amirs and the principal men in Kuwa co-ope- 
rated with the Portuguese and hence it was easy for them to recap- 
ture that city.”®® Then the Portuguese constructed a number of 
strong fortresses. Thus they grew strong. If Allah wills anything. 
He brings it to pass . The strength of the Portuguese increased day 
by day. 


9. Goa belonged to Vijayanagar. A few years before 1507 A.D. it 
was captured by Yusuf ‘Adil of Bijapur. ^e king of Vijayanagar 

appointed one Timoja as the conunandant of the Vijayanagar fleet on the 
west coast in order to wage war and recapt\ire Goa. After the death 
of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah in 1510 A.D., Alfanso de Albuquerque, the then 
Viceroy of the Portuguese possessions in the East, was persuaded by Timoja 
to attack Goa, taking advantage of the young age of Isma'il ‘Adil Shah of Bija- 
pur who had just then succeeded his father. The Portuguese took possession 
of Goa in March 1510. Isma‘il ‘Adil took it back two months later. 

But in November of the same year the Portuguese recaptured it and made it 
their capital, for, being centrally situated on the west coast, it enjoyed a 
commanding position for commercial purposes. (Rev. H. Heras, Aravidu 
Dynasty, Vol. I, p. 57; M. S. Commissariat, History of Gujarat, p. 252^. 

9a. Prom the available facts of history we do not know if the Amirs 
helped the Portuguese. 
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SxcnoN 2 

Certain shameful deeds of the Portuguese 

The Muslims of Malibar lived a happy and prosperous life on 
account of the benevolence of their rulers, their regard to the time- 
honoured customs, and their kindness. But the Muslims under- 
valued the blessings of Allah, and transgressed and disobeyed. So 
AUali set on them the people of Purtukal, who were Christians. 
They oppressed the Muslims, corrupted them and committed 
all kinds of ugly and infamous deeds, too bad to be described.^** 
The Portuguese scoffed at the Muslims, and held them up to scorn. 
They ordered them about insolently, employed them to draw water, 
bespattered them and spat upon their face and body. They prevent- 
ed the Muslims from their journeys, especially their pilgrimage to 
Makka. They plimdered their properties, burnt their cities and 
mosques, seized their ships and trod down the Quran and other 
books vmder their feet and burnt them away. They violated the 
penetralia in mosques, instigated the Muslims by bribery to accept 
Christianity and prostrate before the Cross. They adorned their 
own women with ornaments and fine clothes in order to allin:e the 
Muslim women. They put to death hayis and other Muslims with 
all kinds of cruelties and reviled publicly the Apostle of Allah. 
They held the Muslims captives binding them with heavy fetters 
and rushed them into the market to sell them as slaves, tormenting 
them, at that time, with all kinds of punishment in order to get 
more profits. The Portuguese kept the Muslims in a dark, dirty 
and stmking house. They beat the Mixslims with shoes when they 
purified themselves with water after excretion , They tortured 
the Mushms with fire, sold some, and kept some as slaves 


10. The attitude of the Portuguese to the Muslims was one of inveterate 
hostility on account of rivalry in trade. Since the days of John 111 of Por- 
tugal (1521-57 A.D.) proslytism became one of the objects of the Portu- 
guese policy in India. They also committed many excesses. In 1560 they 
established the inquisition at. Goa. They did not scruple to destroy mosques 
for the construction of churches. (See Tuh/at-al-Mujahidin translated into 
EngUsb by Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, pp. 103-05 fn.j). 
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employed some of them for all kinds of hard labour -without any 
compassion. 

The Portuguese, after great preparations sailed to the ports of 
Jazrat, Konkan, Malibar, and the coast of Arabia, lay in wait for 
the ships of the Muslims and seized them. Thereby they amassed 
abundant wealth and acquired a large number of Muslim prisoners. 

How many a Muslim woman of noble birth they took as cap- 
tives, and violated their honour to bring into v’orld Christian 
children who would be enemies of the Faith of Allah and agents 
to cause affliction to the Muslims! How many sayyids, learned 
men and nobles, they captured and tortured and put to death! How 
many Muslim men and women they converted to Christianity! 
How many such shameful and abominable deeds they committed! 
The tongues get weary of describing them, and hate to put them 
into words . May Allah chastise them very severely ! 

The ardent desire of the Portuguese and their great ambition 
at all times were to make the Muslims renounce the faith of Islam 
and accept Christianity. May Allah protect us from taking such 
a course! But the Portuguese had to maintain peaceful relations 
towards the Muslims, out of necessity, for they had to live among 
the Muslims who formed the main body of population in all the 
seaports of Malib§r. As the Muslims were the most important 
community in all ports, the freshly-come Portuguese men dtiring 
certain seasons in the year, who noticed in Kai^ the Muslims and 
their deportment, said to their countrymen: “The Muslims have 
not yet changed their characteristic traits.” So they blamed their 
elders for not attempting to make the Muslims change their reli- 
gion. 

‘Their intention is to extinguish Allah’s li^t by blowing 
with their mouths. But Allah will complete the revelation of His* 
light even though the unbelievers may detest it.”^^ 


11. Quran, Sura 61, verse 8. 
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It was for the same reason their elders said to the ruler of 
Ka^: “Expel the Muslims from Ka^. The benefits that ac- 
crue to you from them are gmaTI, but from us you would receive 
greater benefits.” The ruler replied: “The Muslims are our sub- 
jects from the earliest times, and it was through them that our 
towns piospered. We cannot expel them.” 

The Portuguese were hostile only to the Muslims and their 
Faith and not to Nayars and other imbelievers of MalibSr. 

Section 3 

A treaty of peace between the Samuri and the 
Portuguese; the erection of a fort at KaM^t 
by the Portuguese. 

As the war between the Portuguese and the Muslims pro- 
longed for many years, the weakness of the Muslims increased. 
Further the S^vui, who had spent big sums in these wars, 
died. He was succeeded by his brother. The new Samuri thou^t 
that peace with the Portuguese was the best course, for, it would 
enable his Muslim subjects to realise profits in trade as the people 
of Kashi and Kannanur, and rescue them from bad state and 
poverty. So a treaty of peace was concluded between the Samuri 
and the Portuguese. The terms were: 

The Portuguese were to erect a fort at Kalikut, and allow the 
subjects of the Samuri to go on a voyage every year in four ships 
to the ports of Jidda and ‘Adan. 

Then the accursed Portuguese began to build a solid fort, while 
the subjects of the Samuri made preparations for their voyage in 
four ships loaded with pepper and ginger to the coast of Arabia. 
• They started on their expedition to Jazrat and other places, carry- 
ing with them passes from the Portuguese as others did. 

'niis was in the year 920 A.H. or 921 A.H. (1514-15 A.D.) 

When four ships returned to Kalikut from their voyage to 
Arabia, the Portuguese, who had at that time completed the build- 
ing of the fort, forbade them to go on their voyage again to the 
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Arabian coast taking pepper and ginger in their ships. Thus the 
Portuguese monopolized the trade in pepper and ginger. When- 
ever they saw even a small quantity of these two spices in any 
ship that did not belong to them, they seized the ship, its con- 
tents and its crew. The Portuguese were the source of great afOic- 
tion and distress to the Muslims and other subjects. 

The Samurl, who paid due regard to the peace, endm'ed their 
wrong action with patience, because he was apprehensive of their 
wickedness. Nevertheless, he secretly sent letters to the Muslim 
sovereigns urging them to make preparations for war with the 
Portuguese. But the Smnuri did not find any Muslim king 'vnlling 
to engage himself in hostilities with the enemy, because it -hall 
be as Allah, exalted be He, wills. 

The Portuguese were cunning and deceitful. They knew what 
advantages there were for their business. In hard times they 
made themselves very humble before their enemies. After they 
achieved their object they treated them abominably. They were 
united in sentiment and conduct, and never disobeyed the orders 
of their elders, in spite of the fact that they were far away from 
their rulers. It was rarely that disagreement in opinion happened 
among them. It was never known that any one of them ever killed 
his elder for the pvtrpose of assuming power. These were the 
reasons why the rulers of Malibar and others submitted to the 
Portuguese in spite of their being a small party. On the other 
hand the Muslim soldiers and their amirs quarreUed among them- 
selves, and were striving to depose one another from power even 
by killing off.“ 

When the accursed Portuguese established themselves firmly 
in Kalikut and acquired a steady position, they invited the Samurl 
to their residence within the fort on the pretext of giving him the 
presents which were said to have been received by them from their 
ruler in PurtukaL But their real design was to take him a prisoner. 


12. Tliis is a reference to the frequent quarrels between the SultSns of 
B^apOr, Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, Birar and Bldar, not to speak of their wars 
with the kings of Vijayanagar. 
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The Samiirl, after going there, imderstood that they had desdgns 
upon him from the gesticulation of a Portuguese man, and imme- 
diately left them on the pretext that he had to ease nature. Thus 
he escaped with the help of Allah, and the Portuguese could not 
get him into snare. ^ They became hostile to that particular 
Portuguese man and transported him and his family to Kanna- 
nur. 


1517 AJ>. 

In the month of Muharram, 923 A.H., the Portuguese made 
great preparations for war and started from Kuwa with a fleet of 
twenty-ei^t ships having designs upon the well-fortified port of 
Jidda. When they reached that port, the Muslims were much per- 
plexed and greatly excited with fear. Luckily for the Muslims 
Amir Salman of Rum was there at that time with two hundred 
soldiers and a number of corvettes, which had been dispatched by 
the Sultan Ghawri to Malibar to fight against the Portuguese. 
The inhabitants opened fire from land against the Portuguese and 
some of their ships were destroyed. Then the Portuguese hoisted 
all sail, steered without the range of the cannon fire, and ran away. 
Amir Salman dispatched two vessels containing thirty men in pur- 
suit of the run-away Portuguese. They captured at Kamran one 
small corvette with twelve Christians and then returned with 
them to Jidda. After this the accursed Portuguese remained at 
Kamran till the cessation of mawsim al-Hind and then returned to 
Kuwa, frustrated in their hopes. Such was the pleasure of Allah. 

Section 4 

The hostilities between the Sdmuin and the Portu- 
guese and the capture of the fort at KaKkut. 


1524 AD. 

Know then : the transgression and oppression of the Portuguese 
at Kalikut increased day by day and the Samuri also was enduring 


13. This incident is referred to only in this wori t , 
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tiiat 'With patience. Matters were in the same state when the Portu- 
guese engaged themselves in hostilities 'with the M\is]iins of Fanda- 
tfna who lived at KSlIkut, on the 10th of Muharram, 931 A.H. Thus 
peace was broken, and hostile operations began. 

Some of the inhabitants of Fandanna, Janba, Tiruwarankad, 
Barburankad, and other places secretly sailed in small corvettes 
and captxired about ten small trade vessels of the Portuguese. 
This event took place about 930 A.H. (1523 A.D.) ^ 

Further hostilities broke out in Kodungallur between 
the Muslims and the Jews. The Jews killed a Muslim, 
and civil war broke out. The Muslims sent messengers 
to their brethren in various towns of Malibar and sou^t 
their aid to retaliate upon the Jews. The inhabitants of Kall- 
kut 'With their relatives from Fandarina, the people of Kabkat and 
Tirku4^th their relatives from ^aliyat, men from Barburankad, 
Tiruwarankad, Tanur, Barwanur, Fannan, and Balinkut which is 
in the district of ^ali 3 ^t, joined together, and decided to attack the 
Je'ws at Kodungallur. They also resolved to wage war against the 
Portuguese and not to make peace with them except with the 
permission of the Samurl. This happened in 931 A.H. (1524 A.D.) 

The inhabitants of the towns mentioned above embarked in 
a fleet of about one hundred small corvettes and sailed to Kodun- 
gaU^ where they killed many Jews. Those who escaped, ran 
away to a 'village near Kodungallur that lay to the eastward of it. 
The Muslims burnt their houses and s 3 magogues. Then they set 
fire to the houses and the chimches of the Christians. They also 
put to death some Nayars when they clashed with the Muslims. 
As a result of this there was no safety for the Muslim residents 
of Kodungallur, and they had to be removed to other towns. 

In the same year the Muslim inhabitants of Darmfatan, Idakad, 
Kannantur, Tiruwarankad, Hayll and Janba leagued together against 
the Portuguese and fought against them. The Muslims in other 
towns did in like manner. 


T.-9 
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1524 AJ>. 

In the same year some of the faqths in Ka;^ like A^mad Mara - 
kar. his brother Kimj ‘All Marakar, their uncle Mvihammad ‘Ali 
Marakar and other dependents felt the desire to wage war against 
the Portuguese. They left Ka^ for Kalikut. When the Portuguese 
became aware that most of the Muslims and the Samiiri were firmly 
opposed to them, they made great preparations for war, set sail 
from Ka^i and attacked Fannan early in the morning of the 
third Saturday of Jumada’l-ula, 931 A.H. and burnt many houses, 
^ops and some mosques. They cut down many cocoanut trees 
on the banks of the river. Many Muslims suffered martyrdom. 
Then the Portuguese set sail on the second ni^t of their arrival, 
and reached Fandarina where they captured about forty corvettes 
that belonged to its inhabitants as well as to others. There again 
many Muslims fell as maziyrs. 

When the war broke out at Kalikut between the Portuguese 
and some of the Muslims in Fandarina, the Samuri resolved to fight 
against the Portuguese. As he was at a distant place from Kalikut, 
engaged in war with some of his enemies, he sent his chief wasXr 
al-Yadh^* by name with orders to fight against the Portuguese. The 
wazir tried to do his utmost in his fight against the Portuguese 
and spent large sums of money on that account. The Muslims and 
the Nayar soldiers of the S^uri besieged the Portuguese. The 
Muslims from various towns went to Kalikut in gi-eat numbers 
for the holy war in the way of Allah. Then the Samuri himself 
arrived there. By that time the Portuguese had exhausted their 
food supply, and they had no hope of getting fresh supplies from 
outside the fort. Therefore they decided to go out to their ships. 
They made an opening from within the fort in a part of the wall 
which was not visible to people outside and escaped, set sail in 
their ships and went away. 


14. It appears the Zamorin had four wazirs. They were Accan of Wangsf 
(OMBogaiTt)) Elayadu of Tenanceri (OTOcwenBudfl oaa.a»e*) near Malap- 
puram and two others. The wazir mentioned in the text was probably 
Elayadu. 
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This happened on the 16th of Mnlj^airam, 932 A.H. (1525 A.D.) 

In this war, over two thousand men, Nayars of the Samurl, 
'dmils and Muslims, were slain. The fury and enmity of the 
Portuguese against the Samuri and the Muslims increased after the 
loss of the fort. This state of affairs lasted for a long time. 

After the Muslims leagued together to fight against the Portu- 
guese, they made ready small corvettes for their voyages, loaded 
them with pepper, ginger and other commodities and set out on 
their expeditions to Jazrat and other places without taking passes 
from the Portuguese, being prepared to fight against them. Some 
of these vessels returned sale, while many eitlier fell in^o the 
hands of the Portuguese or held on land by their instrumentality. 

The inhabitants of Darmfatan and their dependants made peace 
with the Portuguese towards the close of the season, and started on 
their expeditions carrying with them passes from the Portuguese 
in accordance with the old practice when they were at peace with 
them. But the subjects of the Samuri and their followers con- 
tinued their enmity to the Portuguese for many years till they 
became weak, and exhausted their resources. 

1528 A J). 

About the year 935 A.H. one of the ships that belonged to the 
Portuguese dropped anchor at Tanur in the beginning of the rainy 
season, and the ruler of that place gave them shelter. The Samuri 
dispatched a messenger to the ruler of Tanur demanding from him 
that he should surrender the Portuguese who were in the ship, 
together with its cargo. But the Samuri did not succeed in his 
purpose. 

Then peace was concluded between the Portuguese and the • 
ruler of Tanur, and his subjects started on their trade journeys 
carrying with them passes from the Portuguese. Then the ruler 
of Tanur and the Portuguese made an agreement by which the 
Portuguese were permitted to erect a fort on the northern side 
of the river Fannan, under his territory, with a view to weaken 
the position of the Samuri, harass the travellers and to lay waste 
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Fannfin. With these ideas the Portuguese set sail from Karfjl 
eqvupping themselves with ships and corvettes loaded with stones 
and quicklime and anchored off Fannan. But with the help of 
Allah stormy wind caused many wrecks. Some of the ships were 
cast away on the southern side of Balinkut. None returned safe 
except one small corvette. A large number of the Portuguese, 
their adherents and servants were drowned. Those who suc- 
ceeded m reaching the shore were slain by the Muslims. A 
great number of men who were prisoners in the hands of the 
Portuguese were set free. The S5muri gained all the big cannon. 
Hius Allah frustrated the hopes of the Portuguese and 
their allies. 

1530-^1 AJ>. 

About the year 937 A.H. or 938 A.H. the subjects of the 
Samuri and others set sail in a fleet of about thirty ships 
carrying merchandise to Jazrat. ‘Ali Ibrahim Marakar, his 
nephew Kutti Ibrahim Marakar and other distinguished persons 
were among them. Many of these vessels entered the ports of 
Jujar! and Surat, while some of them sailed to Baruj. The Portu- 
guese went in pursuit of them in their own vessels and corvettes, 
entered the rivers at Jujari and Surat and captured the 
corvettes that were there along with the contents. Those that 
were lying at Baruj escaped. 

Before this event took place, the Portuguese seized many of 
the corvettes that were employed by Sulfan Bahadur l^ah of 
Jazrat to fight against the Portuguese. In the same manner the 
Portuguese captured on different occasions many corvettes that be- 
longed to the people of Malibar, and the Muslims were reduced 
to weakness and despair. 

The decree of Allah is indisputable. Verily we a,re /or AUSh 
And to AUdh we returnJ^ 


IS. ITus vene from the holy QurSn is quoted when any unfortunate 
bcident, particularly death takes place. 
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Section 5 

The erection oj a fort at SMliydt by the Portu- 
guese ; the conclusion of peace between them 
and the Samuri for the second time. 

One of the highest ofiBicials^* of the Portuguese started from 
Ka^ by land^and presented himself before the Samiiri in the 
name of peace concealing treachery and deceit. He was very 
intelligent, cunning and deceitful in tlie fullest sense. He had 
friendship with some of the leading Muslim merchants and did 
business with them during the time of peace. He readied 
Fannin, and from there he went to the ruler of Tanur and F'tiyed 
with him till he brought about peace between him and 
the Samuil. 

The Samun who captured the fort at Kalikut was a weak 
monarch, not very wise. He was permanently, addicted to the 
habits of drinking. After his death Nambiyadhar, his brother, 
succeeded him. The new monarch was strong, brave, zealous 
and not punctilious in the observance of ancient customs pre- 
valent among them. The weakness of that Samuri (Nambiya- 
^ar’s brother) brou^t about great suffering to the ruler of 
Tanur, the Samuri himself and their adherents, and the suc- 
cessors of that Samuri, because the Portuguese had built a fort 
at ^fdiyat which was the high way through which the Samuri, 
his troops and all the travellers used to go. Moreover the trade 
from Kalikut to the coast of Arabia through Shaliyat, which was 
situated at a distance of about two parasangs from Kalikut, also 
.suffered. The SAmurl who was weak and addicted to the habits 
of inebriety, permitted the Portuguese to build a fort at ^laliyat, 
after he won over to his side its ruler. Then the Portuguese 
went to Shaliyat, in a big ship laden with necessary materials and 
instruments for the building of a fort. They entered the river 
of Shaliyat towards the end of the month of Ratn'ul’-ak^, 
938 A.H. (1531 A.D.), and erected a strong fort. They 
demolished the ancient cathedral mosque which was built there 


16, The name of this high official is not known. 
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on the first introduction of Islam in Malibar— of which mention 
was already made along with other mosques — and made use of 
its materials for the building of the fort and the church. 

In the course of the construction of the fort, one of the 
Portuguese carried away a stone from the cathedral mosque men- 
tioned above, and the Muslim inhabitants of ^aliyat complained 
of it to the chief Portuguese officer at that place. Immediately the 
officer went in person with his followers and gave orders that the 
breach should be repaired with stone and quick lime. This satis- 
fied the Muslims who went away with good feeling. 

Next day the Portuguese returned in great numbers, pulled 
down the entire building of the cathedral mosque and did not 
leave there a single stone. Again the Muslims complained to the 
Portuguese officer. He replied: “The ruler of your town had sold 
to us the mosque and the ground on which it was built.” When 
the Muslims heard this reply they retimicd sorrowfully. Since 
that time they used to assemble for prayer in a small mosque 
situated at a great distance from their dwelling houses. 

Then the accursed Portuguese dug out tombs from the 
Muslim cemetery and with the stones collected from there, they 
completed the building of their fort. 

Before the fort was completed the Samuri who was a weak 
ruler, died. 

The new Samuri (NambiyadMr) was not a peacemaker. He 
fought with the ruler of Shaliyat and laid waste his territory. 
In due course he submitted to the Samuri, and made peace with 
him, agreeing to the terms dictated by the victorious ruler. 

In that year Amir Mustafa of Rum^'^ arrived from MaMia 


17. Amir Mustafa, son of Bahrain of Constantinople was the nephew of 
Salman Ra'is, a Turk admiral and adventurer who entered the service of 
Salim ^lah of Rum and eventually became the lord of Yemen. On the 
death of his unde in 1529 A.D. Amir Mustafa became the master of the 
Abyssinian slaves. His father Bahram gave orders that he should help 
Bahadur of Gujarat against the Portuguese. AmSt Mu^taffi arrived at 
Biu in 1531 A.D. and was received by Malik Tughan, son of Malik ly&s. 
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to Dew in JaztSt, with cannon and vast treasure. MnliTr 
Tuj^an, son of Malik lyas, was the governor of Dew, representing 
Sultan Bahadur After his arrival, the Portuguese went 

there with the idea of subjugating that port. Amir Mustafa of 
Rum fought against them and cannonaded them with great 
vigour. The Portuguese were routed with the help of Allah. 
They ran away in fear, disgrace and disappointment. 


Section 6 

Conclusion of peace between the Sdmuri and 
the Portuguese for the third time 


1533 AJD. 

The Portuguese made peace with the Samuri for the third 
time in 940 A.H., agreeing to certain conditions. One 

of these was that the Portuguese should permit four ships to sail 
from Kalikut to the Arabian coast. Accordingly four ships set 
sail, during that season, to the coast of Arabia. The subjects of 
the Samuri also started on their trade journeys to different cities 
carrying with them passes from the Portuguese. 

Then the Samuri attacked the ruler of Tanur, and weakened 
him to such an extent that he was compelled to make peace with 
the Samuri by surrendering to him his lands contiguous to 
Fannan, and the island in the neighbourhood of Shaliyat. 


the governor of the place. Amir Mustafa fought against the Portuguese 
and defeated them in a naval engagement off Diu in 1531 A.D. Bahadur 
ISiah, the sultan of Gujarat conferred upon Amir Mustafa the title of Burnt 
KMn in recognition of his services and gave him as his fiefs Bander, Surat 
and all the adjoining coast as far as Mahim. Later Bahadur ^ah made 
him the Governor of Diu dismissing Malik Tughan from that office. But 
Amir Muftnffi deserted Bahadur l^ah in 1535. and took service under the. 
Mughal emperor Humayun when he invaded Gujarat. Amir Mustafa died 
at Chunar in 1538. (See M. S. Commissariat, History of Gujarat, pp. 338*38). 
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nie diief officer of ilie Portuguese who went from Ka^ for 
the puipose of erecting a fort at S[^yat, mediated between the 
ruler of Tanur and the Samuzi and brou^t about the peace. 

l^waja Husayn Sanjuqdar of Rum, and Kimj ‘AR Marakar, 
brother of Ahmad Marakar the jaqth, travelled by corvettes and 
arrived in Kalikut with large presents to the Samiiri from Sultan 
Bahadur Shah. They also brou^t with them vast amounts of 
money with a view to induce the Muslims of Malibar, through 
the influence of the Samuti, to go to Jazrat in order that they 
might take part in the naval war with the Portuguese. But the 
Marakars did not achieve their purpose. 

They arrived at Kalikut on the 16th of Rabi‘u’l-awwal, 
941 A.H. (1534 A.D.) . 


Section 7 

Conclusion of peace between Sulf&n Bahadur Shah 
and the Portuguese; the Sultan hands over to 
the Portuguese certain ports. 

1535 A.D. 

Towards the end of the year 941 A.H. Sultan 
Hunia 3 Kin Badshah^® son of Babar Badshah,*® after he consoli- 
dated his power in Delhi, turned his attention to Jazrat. He 
devastated some of the towns in Jazrat. Bahadur ^ah was put 
to rout. He was filled with terror and so he sent messengers 
to the Portuguese, seeking their aid. In response to the 
message, they met Sult^ Bahadur Shah and an alliance was 
concluded between them, the Siiltan granting to the Portuguese 
some of the ports that belonged to him, like Wassa and Mahaim 


18. Humayun Baddiah was the Mughal Elmperor between 1530 and 1540 
and 1555 and 1556 A.D. During the years 1540 and 1555 A.D. he was a 
wanderer, as he was deprived of his empire by ^er gliah. 

19. Babar Badshih (^Alru’d-Dln Muhaminad) was the founder of the 
Mughal empire in India. He ruled at Delhi between 1526 and 1530, 
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and others. The Portuguese took possession of these ports and 
added to them the towns and lands in their neighbourhood. They 
derived from these possessions great advantages, and their pow» 
increased. Sulfin Bahadur ^ah handed over to them the port 
of Dew and permitted them to strengthen it. He also to 

them half of the tax ‘ushur. They were also permitted by the 
sultan to rule over the place, and to strengthen its fortifications. 

It may be recalled here that in olden times the Portuguese 
were longing to get possession of the island [Dew. They 
attempted several times to capture it during the reign of MaliV 
lyas and his sons. But they were never able to subdue it and 
they always returned disappointed in their hopes. 

When their aspiration accorded with the will of Allah, exalt- 
ed be He, it became easy for them to get possession of it. 

Allah, glory be to Him, and exalted be He, had also decreed 
that Sultan Bahadur Shah should die by the hands of the Portu- 
guese. They killed him and threw his body into the sea.*® 
Verily we are for Allah and to Allah we return. The 
command of Allah is predetermined. Sultan Bahadur Shah was 
slain on the 3rd of Ramazan 943 A.H. (1537 A.D.). After the 
martyrdom of the Sultan, the Portuguese took possession of the 
whole of Dew and settled there. 

Such was the decree of Allah, the All-Wise and the All- 
Powerful. No one shall repel the judgment of Allah, or dispute 
HiswiU. 


20. Bahadur ^ah ceded the island of Diu in 1535 to the Portuguese for 
their help against Humayun Bad^ah, and permitted them to erect a fort in 
that island. But subsequently ho regretted his act and wanted to drive 
the Portuguese out of Diu. The Portuguese viceroy Nuno da Kunha was 
also aware of the Sultan’s ideas. In 1537 while Bahadur Shah was retur- 
ning after a visit to the viceroy at Diu, he met his tragic end. The evi- 
dences regeurding his sudden death are conflicting. According to some he 
was drowned; some say he was killed. But it appears the Portuguese- 
were respon«hle for his death. (M. S. Commissariat, History of Guja- 
rat, pp. 374-3833. 

T.-IO 
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1537-38 AJ>. 

In the year 944 A.H. the Portuguese fell upon 
Barunur and killed Kutti Ibrahim Marakar, the nephew of ‘All 
Ibrahim Marakar, and many others. They set fire to the town 
and then returned, nothwithstanding the fact that they were at 
peace u^tih the ruler of Tanur and his subjects. Moreover,’ the 
inhabitants of Tanur and Barunur used to go on their voyages 
with permits from the Portuguese. The reason for this act of 
violence on the part of the Portuguese appears to be that the 
people of Barunur sent a ship laden with pepper and ginger to 
the port of Jidda without taking a pass from them, and the one 
thing which the Portuguese detested most was the journey imder- 
taken by others for purposes of trade in pepper and ginger to any 
place, and especially to the port of Jidda. 

Then the Samurl set out for Kodungallur to fight against 
the Portuguese and the ruler of Ka^i. The fight continued for 
many days. Allah infused into the Samuri’s mind a dread of 
these people, and consequently he returned from Kodungallur 
without achieving any thing. The Portuguese built a fort at 
Kodungallur. It was a mighty barrier preventing access to the 
Samurl. 

‘All Ibrahim Marakar and Ahmad Marakar the faqih and 
his brother Kimj ‘All Marakar started in the direction of Qail 
in a fleet of forty-two corvettes. When they arrived off Bay tala, 
they landed, securing their vessels with anchor. As they halted 
at Bay tala for a long time, they were perverted. The Portu- 
guese went there in their corvettes, fought against them, and 
by the order of Allah, they captiured all the corvettes of the 
Muslims. In this encounter many Muslims fell as martyrs. 
This event took place towards the end of Sha‘ban, 944 A.H. 
(1538 A.D.). The Muslims who escaped, left Baytala for Mali- 
bar. When they arrived at Nallanballi, on their way, ‘All Ibra- 
lum Marakar died. 


21. Ibe fort was constructed in 1537 A.D, 
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About the middle of the month of ^awwal, 944 A TT , 
(1538 A.D.) the Portuguese captured some corvettes that belonged 
to the inhabitants of Kabkat, situated opposite to Kannanur. 

Sechon 8 

The arrival of the Sulaymdn Bdsh& in the region of Dito 
1537-38 AJ>. 

In the year 944 A.H. Sulayman Besha,^ the wa/dr 
of Sultan Sulayman Shah about whom mention was already 
made, reached the port of *Adan with about one hundreo, well- 
equipped corvettes, har^as and other kinds of vessels. He 
attacked the port, and killed its sultan by name ^ayUi ‘Amir 
ibn Da’ud and some of his princii<al men and took possession of 
the town. 

Then he marched against Jazrat and fell upon Dew. He 
destroyed the major portion of the fort walls with big cannon he 
brou^t with him. In the course of the fight, All^ infused into 
the mind of Sulasmian Basha fear of the Portuguese and he 
returned without success first to Mi^r and then to Rum. Allah 
had predetermined these events, subjecting His servants to test. 
The Portuguese repeiired the fort at Dew, and strengthened it ten- 
fold. 

A year after 'All Ibrahim Marakar’s death, Ahniad MarakSr 
the fa<fih, and his brother Kunj ‘All Marakar sailed in a fleet of 
eleven corvettes towards Silan. But the Portuguese followed 


22. Sulayman Ba^a was one of the generals of Sultan Salim of RQm. 
He accompanied Sultan Salim in his expedition for the conquest of Egypt 
in 1516 .\.D. In 1525 A.D. he was made the governor of that province 
by Sultan Sulayman the Magnificent. In 1535 he was sent to Yemen and 
Aden to put down a rebellion. On his return in 1537 he was again made 
governor of Egypt. On the death of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat in 1537, 
Sultan Sulayman the Magnificent ordered Sulayman Ba^a to proceed to 
Diu with a large fleet to put an end to the power of the Portuguese in 
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them, attacked and captured the corvettes in their possesaon. 
Many Muslims suffered martyrdcon. Hie two MarakSrs and 
those who escaped made their way to the ruler of Silin who 
treacherously put them to death. "Verily toe ore for AUdh, and 
to Allah we return.” 


SsenoN 9 

Conclusion of peace between the Sdmwn and the . 

Portuguese for the fourth time 

As the Portuguese sought of the Samuri peace, he agreed to 
it. He was then at Fannw. The rulers of Tanur and Kodun- 
gallur took part in the negotiations for peace and they tried their 
utmost to establish peace which was concluded in ^a'ban, 
946 A.H. (1540 A.D.). The subjects of the Samvuri commen- 
ced their trade journeys carrying with them passes from the 
Portuguese. 

On the 8th of Muharram, 952 A.H., (1545 A.D.), the Portu- 
guese put to death Abu Bakr *Ali and Kunj ?ufi. 

Abu Bakr 'Ali was a Muslim leader of great eminence, resi- 
dent at Kannanur. He was the uncle of ‘Ali AdUu^ija.® Kunj 
§ufi was the father of ‘Ali Adhraja. 


India. Sulayman Ba^a started for India in June 1537 and on his way 
sacked Aden early in August and hanged the Arab ruler of the place 
l^y^ 'Amir ibn Baud along with other leading nobles. (See M. S. 
{Conunissariat, History of Gujarat, pp. 400-402). 

23. He appears to have been the Chief of Cannanore about 1545 A.D. 
Hie history of the family of ‘All Adhraja is shrouded in mystery. 
.According to the Keralotpatti, Ceraman Perumal invited a Muslim family 
from a place called Aryapuram and installed it at Cannanore. But accord- 
ing to local tradition the earliest ancestor of the family of A^raja was 
a Nayar called Arayan Kulangara Nayar, one of the ministers of Kolattiri 
(Cirrakal Raja) . This Nayar is said to have lived about the beginning 
of the twelfth century A.D. It is believed he became a convert to Islam 
and took the name Muhammad or Muhammad *Ali. He continued to be 
the minister of Ko|attirl. After his death his descendants ruled over 
Cannanore with the tide ‘AU Raja, 
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Hostilities broke out on account of this and continued for 
many days. Then peace was established. 


Section 10 

Hostility between the Samun and the Portvffuese 
1550 AD. 

Tbe reason for this hostility was as follows : 

A treaty of peace was concluded on the 1st of Muharram, 
957 A.H. between the Samur! and one of the rulers of Malibar who 
was the important ally of the ruler of Kashi, and whose territory 
was contiguous to Ka^ on the southern side. The ruler was styl- 
ed Pepper-king^* by the Portuguese, because large quantities of 
pepper were exported from his towns. He became one of the allies 
of the Samuri and gave him his kingdom. The Pepper-king requested 
the Samuri that his brother mi^t be recognised as the fourth in 
the line of succession to the Sammi. The Samuri made his 
brother the fourth in the succession, in accordance with the 
ancient custom prevalent in Malibar, When the Pepper-king 
returned to his town, the ruler of Kashi and the Portuguese made 
hostile inroad into his territory. There was a battle and the 
Pepper-king was burnt to death. This event took place in 
Jumada’l-ula of that year. When the news of the death of 
the Pepper-king reached the Samuri, he set out immediately 
from Kalikut to fight against the Portuguese and their ally. He 
reached the town of the Pepper-king and waged war against the 
Portuguese and the ruler of Kashi, spending a vast amount of 
wealth. But he returned without gaining any advantage either 
for himself or for his ally. 


a. Evidently the author refers to the tlSJa of Vatakkenkur (also 
called Fimienta) who was a friend of the Zamorin. His territory lay to 
the south-east of Cochin. (See K. P. Padmanabha Menon, HUttory of 
Kerala, Vol. I, pp. 502-03). 
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On the 8th Jumada’l-ay^a, a large body of the troops of 
the Pepper-king invaded Kas^ notwithstanding the betrrier of 
the liver between them and the town, burnt many of its 
dwelling-houses, and caused great damage to the inhabitants of 
Ka^. They resorted to this act of violence because their ruler 
was killed in the fight against the ruler of Ka^, and the Portu- 
guese. May Allah chastise them with a severe chastisement. It 
was in consequence of this war that there was enmity between 
the Samuin and the Portuguese. 

The Portuguese made great preparations for war, set out from 
Kuwa and fell upon Tirkud, and burnt there many houses, shops, 
and the cathedral mosque. This event took place on the mor- 
ning of Saturday, the 14th ^awwal of the year mentioned 
above. 

Next day the Portuguese attacked Fandarina, and set fire to 
many houses, shops and the cathedral mosque, one of the earliest 
in Malibar. On Thursday, the 18th of Shawwal, they attacked 
Faiman, and burnt many houses and four mosques including the 
cathedral mosque. In all these three towns a large number of 
Muslims suffered martyrdom. 

Towards the end of Jumada’l-akhira, 960 A.H. (1553 A.D.) 
it was reported in Malibar that ‘Ali of Rum fell as martyr in the 
course of his fight against the Portuguese opposite to Karkar and 
his corvettes were captui'ed by the enemy. ]\Iay Allah destroy 
the Portuguese as he destroyed the ‘Ad and the 'Huimud.®* 


25. The ‘Ad people, with their prophet Hud, are mentioned in the Quran 
in many places. They occupied a large tract of country in Southern 
Arabia, extending from ‘Uman at the mouth of the Persian Gulf to Hadlma- 
mawt and Yemen at the southern end of the Red Sea. The people were 
tall in slatinre and were great builders. They forsook God, and oppressed 
their people. A three years’ famine visited them, but they took no warning. 
At length a terrible blast of wind destroyed them and their land. 

The ^amud people were the successors to the culture and civilisa- 
tion of the ‘Ad people. They were cousins to the ‘Ad, apparently a younger 
branch of the same race, Their seat was in the north-west comer of 
Arabia (Arabia Petraea) between Madina and Syria. With the advance 
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Verily toe are for Allah and to Allah we return. Such is the 
decree of AHah, the All-Powerful and the All-knowing. 

On a previous occasion ‘AH seized some of the vessels that 
belonged to the Portuguese, descended upon the Funna Qail, a 
village near Qail, where the Portuguese lived in. He fou^t 
against them, put them to rout and devastated the place. 

During the month of Rajab, 960 A.H. (1553 A.D.), Yusuf, 
the Turk, arrived from Dew-maball to Far>n=in, against the 
mawsim, bringing with him big cannon which he seized from the 
Portuguese. 


Section 11 

Conclusion of peace hetw^ an the Sdmwn and the 
Portuguese for the fifth time. 

When the Portuguese proceeded along adopting the same 
course of action, the power and the strength of the Muslims 
weakened. The Samuri concluded peace with the Portuguese. 
His subjects went on their voyages for trade carrying with them 
passes as others did. 

The treaty of peace was concluded between the Samuri and 
the Portuguese in the beginning of Muharram, 963 A.H.; 
(1555 A.D.). 

About two years or more after this peace, hostilities began 
between the Portuguese and the Muslims in Kannanur, Darmfatan 
and the neighbourhood of these two towns. This enmity 
continued to exist for nearly two years. Then the Muslims made 


of material civilisation, the ^amud people became godless and arrogant. 
Their prophet and wamer was l^alih. They did not pay any heed to his 
warnings. When the cup of their iniquities was full, the Tbamud people 
were destroyed by a dreadfiil earthquake, Which threw them prone oh 
the ground and biuried them with their houses. 

See Qurin, Sara VII, verses 65-79. 
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peace with the Portuguese and began to undertake joumesrs hy 
sea taking with them passes as they used to do before. 

During the period of the holy war against the Portuguese, a 
great leader ‘Ali Adhraja by name, who was energetic and zeal- 
ous, spent a large amount of money in that war. But the ruler of 
Kolattiri and his subjects in other towns did not lend support to 
Adhraja. It was during that period the accursed Portuguese 
started out in angry mood to despoil Adhraja of his islands in 
Malibar.^ The Portuguese went in their corvettes and attacked 
the island of Amini where they killed a large number 
of inhabitants, captured more than four hundred men and 
women, pltmdered almost everything of value, and burnt many 
houses and mosques. Before they descended upon Amini, they 
went to Sui3rtlakam where they slew some of the people and 
captured some. The inhabitants in all these islands were ignorant 
of the use of weapons, and there was none competent to fight. 
Notwithstanding this, a large number of the people fought against 
the enemy and fell as martyrs. Of these the qazi of the place, 
and a pious woman were worthy of note. The gdzi was an 
elderly person, virtuous and pious. Though the inhabitants of 
that island possessed no arms, they were prepared to give testi- 
mony of their faith in their religion and die as martyrs. They 
flung earth, and stones at the Portuguese, and inflicted blows on 
them severely with sticks till they were killed. 

The islands of Malibar are many in n\imber, but the biggest 
of these has within its limits only five islands; Amini, Kardlb, 
Andur, Kalflnl, and Malkl. Of the small islands the thickly 
populated ones are Aktl, Kanjmanjala, Kaltan, Shaytlakam. 

When Allah, glory be to Him, exalted be He, wished to put His 
■ servants to the test. He granted respite to the Portuguese. He ena- 
bled them to establish their power in a large number of ports like 
the seaports of Malibar, Jazrat, Konkan, and other places. They 


2S. This Is a reference to the group of islands known as the Lacca- 
dives. One of the islands in the group was Amini, which even now goes 
by the same name. 
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had -dielr sway over these places by opening trade factories in most 
of these towns. They built fortresses in Hurmtiz, Masqat, Dew« 
mahall, ^am^ara, Malaqa, Maluku, Maylapur, Nakfatan and in 
other seaports of Sholamandal, and also in many ports of Silan. 
Further they had reached as far as Sm. Their trade was flourishing 
in these ports, and elsewhere, while the Muslim merchants in these 
places were humbled and made to submit to the Portuguese as slaves. 
The Muslim merchants were not permitted to trade in all merchan- 
dise except in goods for which the Portuguese had a little interest. 
The commodities in which the Portuguese had inter, it yielded large 
profits. They sissumed the right of exclusive ptissession of the 
trade in such commodities, and it was not possible for others to 
encroach on their rights. Their monopoly started at peppe'^ and 
ginger but gradually they added in the list cinnamon, clove, ^ice 
and such other articles which yielded large profits. The Muslims 
were forbidden to do business in all these articles and to undertake 
sea-voyages for trade purposes to the Arabian coast, Malaqa, A^I, 
Danasrl, and other places. Thus there remained nothing for the 
Muslims of Malibar, but the petty trade in arecanut, cocoanut, 
clothes and such other things. Their sea-traffle also was conflned 
to Jazrat, Konkan, Sholamandal, and round about Qail. As the 
rice was imported into Malibar, Kuwa and the ports of Arabia 
from Hannur, Basalur and Manjalur, the Portuguese built their 
forts in these places with a view to hinder the rice from being 
brought to the people of Malibar. The Portuguese used to import 
merchandise from different parts of the earth, stored them in 
various parts of the districts and continued to augment it. 

The rulers in different seaports submitted themselves to them 
to such an extent that the authority of the Portuguese in these 
places became supreme. The journey by sea was not possible for 
the Muslims except under the protection of the Portuguese and 
v/ith their passes. Thus there was much trade for the Portu- 
guese and they owned a number of ships. On the other hand 
there was a little traffic on sea for the Muslims, and their carrying- 
trade was through the ships of the Portuguese. 

None ventured to capture the forts. built by the Portuguese 
except Sultan *AIi al-Ashi who waged a holy war against them. 
The Sultin capttured Iffiuuntara and Jala‘a and made them the 
T.-U 
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centre of TXThsHtw influence. May Allah reward him lor this seiv 
vice to the Muslims. The Samuri at Kallkut was another ruler 
who dared to attack and capture two forts that belonged to the 
Portuguese, one at Kfilikut and the other at Shaliyat. The ruler 
of S ilan v^ras the third ruler who made bold to capture all the forts 
built by the Portuguese in that island, but his conquests were 
not permanent as was the case in other places. 

At the beginning, the Portuguese had regard for those who 
were imder their protection and who took the pass from them. 
They never molested the owners of vessels who took passes from 
them except for some special reasons. But from about 960 A.H. 
(1553 A.D.) they delivered the passes to the masters of ships at 
the time of journey. If they could master the ships in the open 
sea, they took possession of the ships and the cargo. They kill- 
ed the Muslims and others on board in the most wicked manner, 
butchered them, or drowned them after binding the victims with 
ropes, or tied a number of them together in nets and cast them 
into the sea. 

1562 A.D. 

In the year 970 A.H. or before it, they captured in Kuwa 
a large number of Muslim merchants who were Abys- 
sinians, and compelled them to embrace Christianity. As they 
were tormented, many formally declared their faith in Christi- 
anity. But when they departed from them with whatever pro- 
perty they could carry, they reverted to Islam glorifying Allah. 
But an Abyssinian woman whom the Portuguese compelled to 
embrace Christianity refused, and she was put to death. 


Section 12 

The caiLses for the enmity between the Samuil 
and the Portuguese; the SSmurfs corvettes 
set out to attack the Portuguese. 

When the Portuguese acted with a heavy hand, the strength 
of the Muslims decreased owing to the interruption of their 
maritime trade. Then parties of men from among the inhabi- 
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tants of Budfatan, Tirkud, Fandailna and other places took st^ 
to get rezidy small corvettes and implements of war and set out 
on their voyage without taking passes from the Portuguese, and 
fought against tibem. l^e Muslims succeeded in capturing a 
number of their corvettes and vessels. Then the inhabitants of 
Kabkat, Bandar-al-JadId, Kalikut and Fannan, who were subjects 
of the Samuri, seized many of the vessels, and corvettes and took 
many Portuguese captives. The Muslims acquired great wealth in 
these enterprises. This victory is a sign of Allah’s grace in con- 
travention to what the Muslims met with In the In g inning of their 
war against the Portuguese. The Muslims captured a great nxim- 
ber of ships that belonged to the unbelievers of Jazrat, Konkan, and 
other places. In consequence of these activities the Port-'r^uese 
could not undertake many journeys by sea, except with great pre- 
caution or sailing with a fleet of corvettes and vessels. 

When the Portuguese did not get enough from the unbeliever.^ 
they began to plunder the property of the Muslims oppressing them 
and tyrannising them. The main reason for this was that the 
majority of men who possessed corvettes were weak and not very 
rich, while the joint owners of corvettes competed with them in 
trade. If the duty levied on goods of the imbelievers was not ade- 
quate to their requirements, the Portuguese seized whatever they 
covild get of the goods of the Muslims to malce up the deficiency 
notwithstanding the fact that at the time of voyage they agreed 
with the Muslims not to seize their goods. 

When they once seized the property of the Mxislims they never 
restored it to the owner, for there was none among the Mudims 
who could enforce such a procedure. On the other hand the ruler 
of the port assessed a tax upon the goods seized from the Muslims. 
Nor will it be of any avail to compel the Portuguese to be faithful 
to their agreement. Such enforcement will be for those who are^ 
god-fearing, and there were few sincerely religious men among 
them. 

1567 A J). 


In the middle of Rninnyan , 974 A.H. the inhabitants of Fan* 
Fandazina, and others started from Fannan wilb a fleet of 
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about twelve corvettes and captured opposite to Fann&n a meiv 
chant vessel of the Portuguese that sailed from Banj^ carrying 
rice and sugar. 

On Satiurday, the 8th of Jumada’l-ak^a, 976 A.H. (1568 AJ).) 
the inhabitants of Fannan and Fandarina and others who owned 
corvettes started from Fannan, with a fleet of seventeen corvettes. 
Kutti B5kar^ was one of the parties. They captured off ^aliyat 
a big bar^a which started from Ka^i with great preparations, 
carrying nearly one thousand brave men, their allies and servants, 
besides a vast store of merchandise. In the course of the flght, fire 
broke out in the barshu and it was burnt. The Muslims secured 
some of the big cannon and captured more than a hundred Portu- 
guese, brave and eminent men, besides servants and attendants. 
The rest perished either in the sea or in the fire. Plentiful praise 
be to All^. 

Some days after this event the same party of the Muslims 
sailed towards Qail, captoed twenty-two shii>8 that belonged to 
the Portuguese and their allies. These ships were laden with 
rice obtained from Qail and in its neighbourhood, from Shola- 
mandal and other places. There were also on board the vessels, 
three small elephants. The Muslims returned with their booty 
to Fzmnan, entered the river and disembarked. 

1570 AD. 

In the latter part of the month of Jumada’l-aUiira, 978 A.H. 
Kutti Bokar sailed at night with six corvettes along the river of 
Manjaliir, burnt many a fortress of the Portuguese along the shore, 
captured a small corvette and was returning safe without any 

loss. When he approached Kannanur he came across fifteen cor- 
.vettes that belonged to the Portuguese, and fought against them. 
In the course of the fight he fell a martyr and his body was 

lost. May Allah’s unbounded mercy be upon him. Only two of 


27. Kutti, in Malayalam and Tamil, means small, young. 
Bokar is a modification of the Arabic name Abfi Bakr, 
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his corvettes got ofi safely. life was sincere in his devotion to 
fight against the Portuguese. 

‘All Adhraja, a man of leading in Kannanur, perceived that the 
Muslims were sinking into feebleness and degradation on account of 
the accursed Portuguese. He sent letters with presents to the mighty 
and generous Sultan ‘All ‘Adil Sh^, complaining of what had be- 
fallen the Muslims of Malibar owing to the tyranny and oppression 
of the Portuguese and seeking of him help to wage holy war in the 
way of Allah for the purpose of rescuing these ML.jiims who were 
becoming weaker on account of the cruelty of the Portuguese. 
All^ infused in the Sultan’s mind the idea that he should get 
ready for an expedition against the port of Kuwa, the capital city 
of the Portuguese in Hind. 

This city once belonged to the Sultan’s grandfather. A treaty 
of peace had been concluded between ‘Adil Shah and Niz^ 
Shah,^ immediately after devastating Bijanakar and the death 
of its ruler. The terms of the treaty prescribed that they should 
subjugate Kuwa and ^yul. 

Soon after he received the letter from Adhraja, Sultan ‘Ali 
'Adil ^ah started in person with his ministers, reached Kuwa, and 
commenced fighting against the Portuguese. The sultan intercepted 
the food supply to them. ‘Adil Shah sent a letter to the Samuri 
intimating that he had commenced hostilities against the Portu- 
guese in Kuwa. He lequested in that letter that the Samuri should 
assist him in this war and cut off supphes to the Portuguese. 
Already the Samuri and his subjects were in a state of open 


28. Nhsain (Murta^ N4;am ghah) was the Sultan of Ahmad- 

nagar between 1565 and 1588. During the early years of his reign the 
affairs of the kingdom were controlled by his mother. 

In 1570 Nigam l^iah and ‘All ‘Adil §hah of Bijapur co-operated 
with the Zamorin of Calicut to drive out the Portuguese from Goa and 
Chaul, and divide their possesmons. ‘All ‘Adil Sl^ besieged Goa vdiile 
Murtaga besieged Cha\il. But both of them were frustrated in their 
attempts. The nobles of Nig5m §bfh betrayed him by not only supplying 
the Portuguese with intelligence but also with provisions. 
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hostility against the Portuguese, for many years in the past. ^Ilie 
messenger from 'Adil Sh^ delivered the letter to the Sammi 
at ghaliyat where he was busy fighting against the Portuguese. 

Ni^am ^ah and his wazlrs reached l^yul and attacked it. 
Ihey battered at its fortification with big cannon. When it was 
about to be subjugated NL^m ^ah relaxed his efforts because he 
was distrustful of ‘Adil ^ah and had an overestimation of the 
Portuguese. Ni^m 1^^ stopped fighting and concluded x>eace, 
with the enemy. 

As for Sultan ‘Adil Shah, he might be exonerated from blame 
for the failure in his own undertaking, for Kuwa was far away 
from his encampment, and also the river lay between him and the 
city. Further the fortress at Kuwa was strong and inaccessible 
with extensive fortifications and it was not possible for any one to 
subjugate it except with the help of the Almighty Allah. In addi- 
tion to these impediments some of the waiirs of ‘Adil Shah joined 
hands with the Portuguese and agreed to depose the sultan and 
choose in his place one of his relatives who was then at Kuwa with 
the Portuguese. ‘Adil Shah, who scented treachery, was afraid of 
the consequences and therefore left his camp in secrecy. When he 
reached a place of safety he sent for his wazirs, imprisoned them, 
chastised them and deprived them of their ranks. Then 'Adil Shah 
concluded peace with the Portuguese on account of certain impor- 
tant reasons. But the Portuguese, during this interval of peace, 
strengthened the fortifications at Kuwa and made the city strong, 
and inaccessible in such a manner that no one could enter it from 
outside. This is ordained by All^, the All-Powerful and the All- 
Wise. 

It should also be observed that Ni^am his wazira as 

well as those of ‘Adil were perfidious to the sultan. They 
took bribes from the Portuguese, the enemies of Islam, and con- 
veyed to them provisions and assisted them. May Allah give 
them recompense for their evil deeds ! 
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SxCTXON 13 

The battle at SMliydt and its subjugation 


1571 AJ>. 

The Samiiri stood firm with the resolution to lay siege to 
S^iyat^^ on account of the transgression of the Portiiguese and 
the earnest request of the Muslims that he should fight against 
them, especially their entreaty that he should avail himself of the 
opportunity at the time of the Muslim expedition to Kuwa. How- 
ever, the Muslims were not able to send ships and corvettes at the 
time and render assistance. The Samuri appointed some of his 
ministers to lead the peopl*' of r'annan and a large number of the 
inhabitants who came from ^aliyat for their assistance. These 
were joined on the way by the inhabitants of Baruniir, Tanur, and 
Barburankad. All these Muslims entered ShMiyat during the 
night of the 24th or 25th of Safer, 979 A.H. The battle began in the 
morning between the Muslims and the Portuguese. The Mus- 
lims burnt their houses situated outside the fort, the churches, 
and destroyed the fortifications built of mud. On the side of the 
Muslims only three suffered martyrdom while a large number of 
the Portuguese died. The enemy took refuge in the solid fort, built 
of stone, and settled themselves there. The Muslims and the Nayar 
soldiers of the Samuri besieged them. The Muslims from various 
towns also came there in flocks to take part in that holy war. They 
dug trenches aroimd the fort and sat round it keeping watch all the 
time. It is rarely that the Portuguese could get provisions in secret. 
The Samuri spent in that war a large amount of money. Two 
months after the siege began, the Samuri went there in person from 
FannSn. The besiegers watched all the time by the side of the fort, 
so that the besieged, who could not get fresh supplies, exhausted all 
provisions available in the fort and ate dogs and such loathsome 
animals. Every day servants, men and women, who became con- 


29, The Zamorin besieged the fort of §lialiyat in 1571. The siege lasted 
for four months, and at the end of the period the Portuguese were completely 
defeated, 
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verts to Christianity, came out of the fort with their permission 
owing to the scarcity of food. The Portuguese sent provisions from 
Ka^ and Kannanur for the besieged in Shaliyat, but rarely 
did these reach them, in spite of their great effort to convey the 
supplies safe from enemies. 

During the siege, the Portuguese sent messengers to the Simuii 
and sued for peace, offering to surrender some of the big cannon 
kept in their fort, and to indemnify amply for expenses incurred in 
the war. The Samuri did not agree to it although his ministers 
were satisfied with the offer. When the Portuguese were in an ex- 
tremely dangerous condition for want of food, and did not find 
any way to conclude peace, they sent messengers offering to sur- 
render tlie fort and all that it contained, and the cannon, 
provided that a safe passage was given for them and protection for 
property in Iheir possession assured, till they reached a place where 
they could feel safe and secure. The Samuri agreed to these condi- 
tions and permitted the gairison to march out at midnight on the 
16th of Jumada’l-akhira, giving them a safe passage in accordance 
with hi.s promise. They were sent away in a despicable condition, 
along with the ruler of Tanur, who aided and abetted them. He 
was inwardly favourable to their cause but outwardly pretended 
to be a friend of the Samuri The ruler of Tanur provided them 
with all necessaries and conducted them to Tanur. After a titvit^ 
the Poriugucse corvettes arrived there from Kaidii. The ruler of 
Tanur helped them to go on board the ship and was very good to 
them as he ought to be. The Portuguese reached Ka^i in a state of 
deep depression. 

The SSmuri took possession of the cannon and other things 
found in the fort. He pulled down the fort and removed stocks 
and stones, and left the arid ground. He transported major por- 
•tion of the stones and timber used in that building to Kalikut. He 
also gave some of these material for the purpose of re-erecting, 
on the old site, the cathedral mosque which the Portuguese des- 
troyed when they built their fort. The ground on which the fort 
stood and the surrounding area were given to the ruler of ^laliySt 
in accordance with the terms of the treaty concluded in the begin- 
ning of the war. 
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After the SSmuxI took possession of the fort and all that It 
contained, reinforcements for the Portuguese came from Kuwa by 
corvettes and ships. But these had to return disappointed by 
the will of Allah and His assistance. All these happened because 
Allah looked kindly upon us. 

Section 14 

The condition of the Portuguese after the capture 
of ShMiyat, 

Know then : The accursed Portuguese were in a fit of violent 
anger, after the subjugation of their fort at Shaliyat. They were 
raging at the Samurl and the Muslims and were waiting for an 
opportunity to destroy the towns of the Samurl and erect forti- 
fications either at Fannan or at Sh'liyat in order that they might 
harass the Samuri and the Muslims in retaliation for their subju- 
gation of the fort at Shaliyat. Allah did not make it easy for 
them to accomplish their purpose up to the close of the year 
987 A.H. (1580 A.D.) 

1573 AJ>. 

But on the 22nd of Shawwal, 980 A.H., they descended 
upon Shaliyat and burnt some houses and shops. In the 
following year they made a sudden attack upon Barburankad, and 
in the fight that ensued, four Muslims suffered martyrdom while 
many died on the side of the enemy. The Portuguese were not 
disposed to make peace with the Samuri after he captured their 
fort at S^liyat, but cherished ill will towards him and the Mus- 
lims, and were lying in wait for an opportunity to attack them. 

1577 AJ). 

Then in the year 985 A.H. the Portuguese captured 
nearly fifty corvettes, big and small, which belonged to the 
Muslims and had been to Talnar to bring rice. Many Muslims 
suffered martyrdom ; nearly three thousand men, Muslims and 
the companions of Halls became captives. This defeat for the 
Muslims reversed the progress of their trade. That is the decree 
T.-J2 
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of Allih, the All-Powerful and the AU-Knowiag. No one can 
understand the wisdom of these except He. But a glorious 
reward shall be for those who fight in the wajr of Allah, 8u£E» 
martsrrdom, and endure with patience all misfortune. We hope 
that Allah, glory be to Him, would soon show them a way out 
and give them sufficient strength to persevere in their course. 
AUah will always provide relief to ease and happiness, for He 
has said : 


“ So, verily with every difficulty tibere is relief : ' 

Verily with every difficulty there is relief.”*® 

In the beginning of the mawsim in the same year the Portu- 
guese seized a large number of ships belonging to Jazrat when they 
were returning from Jidda to which place they went from Surat. 
Some of these ships belonged to the mighty Sultan by name Sul- 
tan Jalalu’d-Din Akbar Badshah,*^ and they contained valuable 
commodities. This wickedness on the part of the Portuguese 
brought about enmity between them and the Sultan. As they 
expected large profits from the plunder, they did not restore the 
property for the sake of peace. We hope that Allah, glory be to 
Him, would guide Sultan Jalalu’d-Din Akbar, make him fit for war 
against the Portuguese and enable him to expel them from the ports 
like Dew, Jazrat, Damun, Wassa and other places on account of 
this act of piracy, and then to drive them away from all the ports 
which they have under their authority. Verily AUah is All- 
Powerful and most Competent to answer supplications. 

Some of the Muslims who owned corvettes sailed into the river 
which flows into the port of ‘Adilabad. The Portuguese, who 
wanted to capture them, sailed after tliem. When they could not 
capture the corvettes they set fire to the whole harbour intent on 
.burning every vessel that lay there, although some of the cor- 
vettes and vessels which belonged to the inhabitants of 


. 30. Qurfin, Sara 94, verses 5 and 6. 

31. This was Akbar the Great who was the Mughal emperor between 
A.D. 1556 end 1605. 
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Dannfatan, TCannanfiT and oHier places had passes with them. 
Then they b\imt the harbour at Qarifatan. In consequence of this, 
the Tiaib^ at the port of Dabul captured one hundred and fifty 
Portuguese men, including their chief o£Scers and brave soldiers 
by some ruse. Then he put to death many of them, and sent 
some of them to ‘Adil Sl^. 

Sultin ‘Adil ^ah appointed some of his toanrs and troops 
to watch all the time by Kuvva, in order that tliey could prevent 
the inhabitants of that place and other towns from supplying pro- 
visions to them. The Siilfan dispatdied his messenger with 
letters and presents to 'All A<^§ja, the Samurl and the Kolat- 
tiri seeking their asustance in his campaign at Kuwa and blockade 
against the enemy. When the messenger with his suite and 
presents arrived at Kutukulam, the ruler of that place imprison- 
ed them all. This ruler, who was third in the succession to the 
Kolattir!, acted in this manner at the instigation of the Portu- 
guese. But the messenger alone escaped secretly and saved him- 
self. The ruler of Kutukulam seized all the goods and pre- 
sents. Ad^aja and Kolattir! sent letters to him demanding of 
him to return the goods and presents, but of no avail. If the 
messenger had not fled, he would have delivered him and bis 
followers over to the Portuguese. 

This event took place in 986 AJZ. (1578. A.D.) 

1578 AJ). 

In that same year some of the Portuguese officers came to the 
SSmuii when he was in the temple^ near Kodungallur, hdd sacred 
among all the imbelievers of Malibar, and talked of peace with 
him. He agreed to it on the condition that they should build a 
fort at KSlikixt. But the Portuguese sought permission to build 
one at Fannan for which the Samuri did not agree. Then he 
sent to Kuwa three responsible men from among his subjects, 
along with those Portuguese officers who came entreating for peace 


92. Dabul was under BijSpQr. The name of the iWPib is not known. 
33. It was probably Ifae Tirun&vay templs. 
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in otAei that they might discuss the terms of peace, l^ese repre> 
sentatives reached Kuwa in their company. They were received 
with great honour and respect by Bizru,^ the cliief of that 
place, who treated them with kindness and courtesy. Then they 
returned to the Samuri. The negotiations fell throu^ because 
the Portuguese wanted to build a fort at Fannan. 

This attempt at peace took place in the year 987 A.H. 

1579 A.D. 

In this year (987 A.H.) peace was concluded between ‘Adil 
Shah and the Portuguese after they paid him a certain sum of 
money. 

The ruler of Kashi made preparations for war against 
the Samuri because he turned him from the temple men- 
tioned above. He collected a large body of men. He also sent 
letters to Bizru, the chief of the Portuguese at Kuwa seeking 
his assistance in his war against the Samuri, in response to which 
that chief sent a certain number of corvettes. All these joined 
together and fought against the Samuri, who, in spite of his small 
army, was able, with the help of Allah, to defeat the Portuguese 
and the ruler of Ka^i. A large number of the allied forces were 
slain and put to flight. The Samuri and his followers did not 
suffer any loss in spite of their small number. 

Then the corvettes of the Portuguese set out from Ka^ to 
obstruct the trade journeys of the Muslims, and captured their 
vessels and corvettes. May Allah forsake them and chastise them 
wilii a severe chastisement ! 

1582-83 AD. 

In the maw^m of the year 999 A.H. or 991 A.H. the 
Portuguese were very carefully watching throughout the season 
for the followers of the Samuri who dwelt in Kalikut, Bandar* 


34. The Portuguese Viceroy at Goa In 1578 A.D. was Dorn ni f eo de 
Moieses. 
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al-Jadid, Kabkat, Fandaiina, 'Hrkud and Fannan. In con- 
sequence of this, their journeys for trade purposes were 
completely interrupted and also their intercourse between 
neighbouring towns. The importation of rice was discontinued 
from Talnar. A terrible famine came upon them, the like 
of it was never seen by the people, because the Portuguese stuck to 
the ports mentioned above, unflinchingly without caring for food. 
They captxmed every vessel and corvette, till the Muslims were 
reduced to narrow circumstances and uttered igxmtaneously the 
following verse of the QurSn : 


Our Lord! Rescue us from this town, whose people are 
oppressors ; and raise for us from Thee one who will 
protect; and raise for us from Thee one who will 
help.”3s 


During the mawsim in the following year peace was con- 
cluded between the Portuguese and the Samuri. Hie terms 
were : 

(1) The Portuguese should be permitted to erect a fort at 

Fannfin ; 

(2) the Portuguese should release all the Muslim prisoners 

in their captivity; 

(3) the Portuguese should release all the subjects of the 

Swuii kept by them as prisoners; and 

(4) the Muslims should deliver to the Portuguese the pri- 

soners of that nation. 

The Portuguese delivered immediately to the Samuri the few 
Muslim captives in their possession. Thus peace was concluded 
between the Portuguese and the Samuri who permitted them to' 
erect a fort when their chief officer would come to visit bim in 
the following mawsim. 

In the beginning of the mawsim whidi followed the treaty 
peace, four vessels arrived from Purtukal bringing their chief 


85. ^urin, Sara IV, vena 75. 
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!«ho was ai^ointed by their sul^Sn. Of these four diips, two 
andiored at Kuwa, and two remained at anchor off Kulam. ^Dte 
chief of the Portuguese, who was there already, was removed from 
his office. The new chieff*' and the Samuri could not meet each 
other, for the new chief did not stay at KSlikut to interview the 
Samuri, but went away to Kuwa. The Samuil who made every- 
thing ready to receive the new chief and had a fine selection of 
presents for him, was disappointed. When the new tiiief 
reached Kuwa, the Samuri sent some of his important men. 
They had an interview with him and the peace was ratified. The 
Samuri obtained for his subjects permission to carry merchan- 
dise to the ports of Jazrat and other places as in former days nnii 
also the privilege to sail in two ships for trade purposes from 
KSlIkut to the Arabian coast at the end of each mawsim. 

May AUSh prosper the affairs of the M uslims , repair their 
losses and fulfil their desire. 

Amen 


38. After the union of l*ortugal aad Spain in 1580 A.D, Dom tVandseo 
M a ic a renhas vras appointed first Viceroy of Goa under the new regune. 
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‘Adilabad perhaps a port near Dabhol 


Bab Vaipin. An island between 

the backwater on the east 
and the Arabian Sea (»x 
the west and the Cranga* 
nore and the Cochin bars 
on the north and the south. 


Balinkiit Balliancota (Emad Taluk) 

Ballaburam Vadamalapuram (Cochin 

State) 

Bandar al-Jadid (lit. new port). This place 
cannot be identified. 


•eoi^ 


ouJlavabaAos 

Qisaajgjoo 


Banjala 

Barrunk&d 

Barburankad 

Baruj 


Bengal 

Pazhayangadi &J||>aa)a»o^ 

(Cirakkal Taluk) 

Parappanangadi <>-M>gjcnanioifl 

(Ernad Taluk). 

Broach. Ships from the 
western countries came, 
according to the author of 
the Periplus, to Barugaza 
or Bharukadichha, the 
modem Broach, and the 
merchandise brought by 
them were thence carried 
to the inland countries. 


Barunur 

B&salur 

BaytSla 

Bijanakar 


Parappur (Emad Taluk) 
Basrur (South Canara Dis- 
trict) 

(smnot be identified 
Vijayanagar 


names of places which occiar in Qie text are arranged in the fol- 
lowing lists alphabetically, and their fdentt&cationB aie suggested against 
them. 
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Budfatan Valarapattinam or Balia- ajft,*aJa«nio 

patam or Aahikkal 
(Cirakkal Taluk) 


Dabiil 

Dabhol, south of Bombay 


Damun 

port of Daman, north of 
Bombay 


Daziofatan 

Darmadam, (DharmOr 

pafpinam = the place of 
charity) an island form- 
ed by the junction of 
the Tellicherry and Anjar- 
akkandi rivers, just north 
of Tellicherry town. It is 
sacred to the Malayalis as 
the place where Ceraman 
Porum^ took his farewell 
of Malabar and sailed for 
Makka in Arabia 

eoahajgano or coobso 

Diw 

Diu, in South Gujarat 


FSkkanOr 

Barkur (South Canara Dis- 
trict) 


Fandarlna 

Pantalayini, North Malabar 

oJCKDejoaslail 

Fannan 

Ponani, South Malabu 

eaJrmocnl 

Funna Qail 

Punnai Kayal (Tinnevelly 
District) 


Haimur 

Honavar (N. Canara Dis- 
trict) 


Hayli 

Moimt Delly 

ag/laa] 

Hayll Mar3wl 

Moimt Delly 

Do. 

Idakad 

Idakkad (North Malabar) 


Janba 

Chambra (North Malabar) 


Jazxat 

Gujarat 


Jujaxl 

perhaps Janjira south of 
Bombay 


Juifatan 

Srikandapuram (North 
Malabar) 
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Kabkfit 

Kakkad (North Malabar) 

A<aaio9* 

KfilUcut 

Calicut (Malabar) 

QAOsnacaato^* 

Kanjrakut 

Kasaragod (South Canara) 

AocMiRineiiMo;* 

Kaimanur 

Caimanore (North Malabar) 

AamA 

Ka^ 

Cochin 


Kodungallur 

Crangantir (Cochin State) 


Konkan 

Konkan 


Kulam 

Quilon (Travancore State) 


Kmnhun 

Cape Comorin (Travancore 
State) 


Kutukulam 

Kottayam ? ^Malabar Dis- 
trict) 

OAOgOUO 

Kuwa 

Goa 


Mahaim 

Mahim, north of Bombay 


Malibar 

Malabar 

afijauoA 

Manjalijff 

Mangalore (S. Canara Dist.) 

aewaioojao 

Nadfaawaram 

Nadapuram (North Mala- 
bar) 

cnoBOojae 

Nakfatan 

Negapatam (Tanjore Dis- 
trict) 

KirgULLi^arih 

Nallanballi 

Nallepalli (Cochin State) 


Qail 

Kayal Pattinam (Tinne- 
velly District) 

airiueiuiLuf.mu> 

Qarafatan 

Karwar, (N. Canara Dist.) 


l^aliyat 

Chaliyam (South Malabar) 

AJoailaoo 

^iyul 

Chaul (Bombay Presi- 
dency) 


^Slamandal 

Coramandel 


SHan 

Ceylon 


Surat 

T^13 

Surat (Bombay Ihresldency) 
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TalnSr 

Talaimansar (Ramnad 

District) 

^dsiuitsr |g)A 

Tan^ir 

Tanur (South Malabar) 


Tirkud 

Tikkodi (Kottayam Taluk, 
Malabar District) 

e'lnaaioe'l 

Hrkuzi 

Tecori (Trikkodi) same as 
Tikkodi 

Do. 

TLruwaranJc&d 

Tirurangadi (Emad Taluk) 

anestDaBBOsl 

WassS 

perhaps Basseis 
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B. NAMES OP PLACES AND COUNTRIES IN WESTERN 
ASIA AND NORTH AFRICA 

‘Aden 

Aden. 

Arabia 

Arabia. 

Badr 

place of a famous battle 
between the Qiirayi^ and 
the Prophet of Islim in 

624 A.D. 
see page 30 n. 

pjaz 

area comprised bv Makka, 

Madina and adjacent 
territory in Arabia. 

Arabia Petraea. 

Hurmuz 

Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. 

Jidda 

Jedda on the Arabian coast. 

Kamran 

a small island in the Red 

Sea. 

Karkar 

perhaps a river in Trans- 
Caucasia to the west of 
the Caspian Sea. 

I^urisSn 

Khorasan. 

MaJ^S 

cannot be identified. 

Makka 

a place of pilgrixxiage in 

Arabia, the birth place of 
the Prophet of Islfim. 

Masqat 

Maskat 

Mi^r 

E^ypt 

PurtukBl 

PortugaL 


Byzantiui? or Constantino- 
ple, modem Istanbul 


Bnm 
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l^uhr 

see page 37 n in this book. 

XJl^ud 

a place of battle, see p. 27 n 


in this book. 

Zifir 

a place on the AraUan 


coast 
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C. NAMES OF ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES 
IN THE FAR EAST 



probably Achin, Northern 
part of Sumatra. 

Dan&pri 

probably Danao in the 
Philippine i^and. 

Jala'a 

one of the islands in the 
Archipelago 

Malaqa 

Malacca in the Malay Penin- 
sula 

MaliUcQ 

Molucca island in the Dutch 
East Indies 

l^amtaxH 

Sumatra 

Sin 

China 
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D. ISLANDS IN THE ARABIAN SEA 


AkS 


Amini 

Amini 

Andiir 


Dew-Ma^all 

Maldives 

KalfinT 


Kaltan 


Kanjmanjala 


Kirdib 



Malki 

S^SrtlSkam 



GLOSSARY 


Afranj, the franks, all Europeans. 

*Amil, an agent ; a governor ; an administrator ; a collector of 
revenue ; an official, officer, fimctionary. 

Amir, commander, governor, lord, prince, noble, chief; a 
person of rank or distinction. 

'Ar^, the hipest heaven, the empyrean (where the throne 
of God is), a throne. 

Barsha (for barsj^t, pi. barash), galiote (long bateau couvert) 
See R. Do^, Supplement aux Dictionnaires Arabes, 
Tome Premier, p. 72. 

Dirham, a silver coin (of which from twenty to twenty-five 
have at different times passed current for a dinar, 
which is nearly equal to a ducat, or sequin, about 
nine shillings; so that a dirham is worth about five 
pence.) 

Faqih, a Muslim lawyer, a theologian. 

Faqir, one possessed of one day’s sufficiency for self and fanoily 
(the entirely destitute being called Mishin) ; poor 
naan, beggar, religious mendicant. 

Firdaws, a garden comprising everything that is in gardens 
or a garden containing grape-vines; an ample and 
beautiful garden; a garden containing grape-vines 
and palm-trees. 

It also signifies a valley abounding with herbage, like a 
garden. In Quran, the word is used in the sense of 
paradise, (Sura 23, verse 11), a garden of trees or 
a walled garden, or the highest of the stages of paradise 
at the xniddle and highest parts of paradise. 

Qh&m, one who engages in a warring expedition; one who 
fights against unbdievm; a warrior, a conqueror, a 
herd. 
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a tradition or narration relating to or describing a 
saying or an action of Prophet Mu];iammad. See 
note in p. 13 in this book. 

Hdji (for hdjj), a pilgrim to Makka ; one who has performed 
the pilgrimage to Makka. 

Hijra, (for hijrat) flight of Muhammad, the Prophet from 
Makka to Madina (which happened on the 16th of 
July, 622 A.D., and, in the reign of the Khulifa 
‘ Umar, was ordered to be considered as the com- 
mencement of the Muslim era). 

‘Id, a periodical festival, a festival day. 

Imam, one who is followed or imitated; imcemplar, guide, 
leader, head; minister of a mosque. 

Janaza, a bier with a corpse on it; a bier. 

Jihad, the using or exerting one’s utmost power, efforts, endea- 
vours or ability in contending with an object of dis- 
approbation. This is of three kinds, namely, a visible 
enemy, the devU, and one’s self, all of which are in- 
cluded in the term as used in the Quran. The word 
is used in the text to mean fight against unbelievers, 
and the like; to fight in the way of Allah, i.e., in the 
cause of religion. 

Kalima, a word, speech, saying; the Islamic confession of faith 
i.e., “There is no god worthy of worship but Allah, 
and Muhammad is His prophet.” 

Mawsim, season. See note in p. 53 in this book. 

Mu’adhdhin, muezzin, one who proclaims horirs of prayer from 
minaret. 

Mu’mtn, a believer, an orthodox Muslim. 

Nft’ib, deputy delegate, assistant, lieutenant, viceroy, 
vicegerent. 

Qofr, shortening of prayer; a person who undertakes a 
journey to a place which is three days’ distant from 
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his home is pezxoitted to curtail his prayer from four 
to two rak*at. 

QSsU, Muslim judge or magistrate, who passes sentence in all 
cases of law, religious, moral, civil and criminal. 

Samun, the Zamorin. Sec 1 ^ote in p. 21 in ihis hook. 

Sayyid, descendant of Fafima dau^ter of Muhammad. 

Shariat, Muslim law as derived from the Qur&n, and the 
teachings of the Prophet. 

Sh^yhh, venerable old man, an elder; a head of a tribe or of 
a village; the head of a religious confraternity, a 
doctor of religion and law, a prelate; a reputed saint. 

'Ushilr, a tenth, a tenth part. 

Wocir, vizier, minister of state. 


4 ?^ 
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‘Abdu’l-'Aziz, 6. 

'Abdullah ibn ‘Amr, 32. 

‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘A$, 29. 
‘Abdullah ibn Mas'ud, 29. 
‘Abdul-Muttalib, children of, 20 n. 
‘Abdul-Razzaq, 21 n., 37 n. 

Abu ‘Abs, 27. 

Abu Bakr ‘Ali, 76. 

Abo Darda’, 32. 

Abu Da’ud, 30, 32. 

Abu Hurayra, 25 and n., 26, 27, 28, 
31, 32, 33. 

Abu Jahl, 30 n. 

Abu Ma'^ar al-Bal^I, 53 n. 

Abu Mas'ud al-Ansari, 29. 

Abu Musa, 27. 

Abo Musa al-A^‘arl, 32. 

Abo Qays, 28. 

Abo Sa'id al-IQtudrl, 27. 

Abo Sxifyan, 27 n. 

Abo Umama, 30, 32 
Abyssinians, 81. 

Accan of Mangat, 66 n. 

Achyuta Menon, C., 45 n. 

‘Ad, 78 and n. 

Adam, 11, 35 
Adam’s Peak, 35 n. 

‘Adan, 58, 62, 75. 

Aden, 75 n., 76 n. 

A^raja, ‘All, 76 and n., 80, 85, 91. 
‘Adilabad, port of, 90. 

‘Adil Sultan (Ismail ‘Adil 

^ah and grandfather of ‘Ali ‘Adil 
ghah), 57 and n., 59 and m. 

‘Add Sultan ‘Ali ‘Adil 

85, 86, 91, 92. See also 'Ali 
‘Adil 1^. 

A^nnad Marakar, 66, 72, 74, 75. 
Ahmadnagar, Sidtan of, 63 n., 85 n. 
Aktl, 80. 

Alfanso de Albuquerque, Viceroy of 
the Portuguese, 54 59 n. 


‘Ali, 32, 79. 

*Ali of Rflm, 78. 

‘All ‘Adil SbSh, Sultan, 14, 57, 59, 
85. 

‘Ali al-Adil, Sultan, 81. 

‘Ali Ibrahim Maiakkr, 68, 74, 75. 

‘Ali Raja, 76 n. 
al-Kahir, book oi 'PabaranI, 33. 
a^-Mudkhal-dl-Kabir ilA ‘ilm al- 
Nujum, 53 n. 
al-Masihul-Dajjal, 31. 
al-^ahih, 24 and n. 
al-Yadh, wa^, 66. 

Amini, 80 and n. 

Amir Marjan, 59. 

Amir Mustafa, 70, and 70-71 n. 
Amir Salman of ROm, 57, 58, 64, 
Anas, 26, 30. 

AndOr, 80. 

Aiijuvannam, principality of, 35 n. 
Arabs’ Knowledge of Southern India, 
4, 43 n., 50 n. 

Arabia, voyages to, 54, 62, 63; coast 
of, 61; privilege to sail to, 94; ports 
of, 81. 

Aravidu Dynasty, 59 n. 

Arayan Kulangara Nayar, 76 ». 
Aryapuram, 76 n. 

A^, 81. 

B 

Bab, 51. 

Balw Badshah, Mughal Emperor, 
72 and n. 

Badr, battle at, 30 and n. 

Bahadur gb^h, Sultan of Jazrat, 16, 
68, 70 n., 71 and n., 72, 73, 75 n. 
Bahram of Constantinople, 70 n. 
Balinkut, 51, 56, 65, 68. 

Ballaburam, 51. 

Bana, 37 n. 

Bandar al-Jadid, 83, 92. 

Banjfila, 84. 
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Burflukfid, 51. 

Baruj> 68. 

Baruniir, 51, 65, 74, 87. 

Basalur, 81. 

Baytala, 74. 

BetUm, 37 n. 

BhadSara Ravi Vamtan, 35 n. 

Bidar, Sultan of, 63 n. 

Bijanakar, 85. 

Bijapur, 14 n., 57 n., 59 n.; Sultan 
of, 63 n. 

Birar, Sultan of, 63 n. 

Bizru, 92 and n. 

booty of war, how distributed, 19. 

Buddha, 35 n. 

Budfatan, 51, 83. 

BuMiari, 24 and n., 27. 

C 

Candu Sitenon, O, 45 n. 

Calicut, 37 54 n., 85 n. 

Cannanore, 21 n., 76 n. 

Cape Comorin, 21 n. 

Cawnpore, 33 n. 

Ceraman Peruma}, 37 n., 40 n., 76 n. 
Chaul, 85 n. 

Chunar, 71 n. 

Cirakkal Raja, 76 n. 

Cochin, Raja of, 21 n. 54 n. 

Cola, 48 n. 

Commissariat, M. S., 59 n., 71 n., 73 
«., 76 n. 

Companions, definition of, 31 and n. 
Constantlttople, 70 n. 

Cranganore, 35 it. 


D 

Dabul, 91 and n. 

Damun, 90. 

DaniiTri, 81. 

Darimi, 33 and n. 

Dairnfatan, 37, 38, 41, 51, 65, 67, 79, 
91. 

Dew, island and port, 16, 57, 71, 73, 
75. 90. 

Dew-mal^, 79, 81. 


Dlu, 70 n., 71 n., 73 n., 75 n. 

Bom Francisco Mascarenhas, 94 n. 

E 

Egypt, 75 n.; Mamlfik rulers of, 57 
n. 

Elayadu of Tenanoeri, same as al- 
Yadh, 66 n. 

P 

Fakkanur, 38. 

Fandarina, 37, 38, 39, 51, 53, 56, 65, 
66, 78, 83, 84, 93. 

Fannan, 51, 56, 58, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
71, 76, 78, 79, 83, 84. 87, 89, 91, 92, 
93. 

Faria Y. Souza, 37 n. 

Fawcett, F., 46 n., 49 n. 

Firdaws, 27. 

Foot-piint of Adam, 36; pilgrimage 
to, 35 and n. 

Francisco, 54 n. 

Funna Qail, 79. 

Fu^alat ibn ‘Ubayd, 30. 

G 

Geographical Dictionary of Yaqut, 6. 
Qhawri, Qansu-al-Ghawri, Sultan of 
Mist, 57 and n., 58, 58 n. 

Goa, 59 n., 85 n.; inquisition at, 60 
n.; viceroy of, 94 n. 

Golkonda, Sultan of, 63 n. 

Gujarat, 71 n. 

H 

Qablb fbn Mfilik, 50. 

Badhramawt, 78 n. 

BSkim, 32. 

Bakim QjBTrmnllfih Qldiri, 3 n. 
Hdidspa Mahdtmyam, 37 n. 

BUiis, companions of, 89. 

Hannur, 81. 

Hadilm, 20 and n. 

Hayli, 51, 65. 

Hayli Marawi, 38, 41. 

Heras, Bev. H., 59 n. 



Bs>m 


l^iz, Sult&n of 58. 

History of Gujarat, 59 n., 71 n., 73 
n., 76 n. 

History of Kerala, 37 n., 54 n., 77 
n. 

Holy war, 13; Laws coacetiiiiig with, 
19. 

Hud, Proidiet, 78 n. 

Humayun Bad^ah, Mti^al Em- 
peror, 71 n., 72 and n., 73 n. 
Hurmuz, fort at, 81. 

Husayn, Amir of al-Ghawii, 57, 58. 

1 

Ibn ‘Abbas, 31, 32. 

Ibn Battuta, 37 n. 

Ibn Maja, 32. 

Ibn ‘Umar, 33. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil ShSh, 14 n. 

Idakad, 41, 51, 65. 

Imam Ahmad, 11. 

‘Imran ibn Husayn, 31, 33. 

J 

Jabir, 27. 

Jabir ibn ‘Abdullah, 32. 

Jabir ibn Samma, 28. 

Jala‘a, 81. 

Jalalu’d-Dln Akbar Bad^iah, 
Mughal Emperor, 90 and n. 

Janba, 51, 65. 

Jazrat, 57, 62, 67, 68, 71, 72, 75, 81, 
90; ports of 61, 80, 94; un- 
believers <d, 83. 

Jerusalem, 35 rt. 

^da, port of, 58, 62, 64, 74. 

Jihad, 13, 15, -22. 

John m, of Portugal, 60 n. 

Joseph Rabban, 35 m. 

Jujarl, port of, 68. 

Jurfatan, 38, 41. 

K 

Kabkat, 51, 56, 65, 75, 83, 93. 
KalfinI, 80. 

KalXkut, 40, 51, 54, 55, 58, 62, 63, 65, 
66, 69, 71, 72, 77, 81, 83, 88, 91, 92, 


v» 

94; capture of^ 64; first anival of 
the Portuguese at, 53; fort at, 62. 

Saltan, 80. 

Kamran, 58, 64. 

Kanjmanjala, 80. 

Kanjrakut, 37, 38. _ ^ 

Kannanur, 41, 51, 55, 56, 59, 62, 6i£ 
65, 75, 76, 79, 84, 85, 88, 91; fort at, 
16, 53, 54; Muslims at, 44. 

Kardib, 80. 

Karkar, 78. 

Ka^ 51, 55, 56, 57, 59, 61, 62, 66, 
68, 69, 72, 74, 78, 84, 88, 92; attack 
on, 55; fort at, 16, 53, 54; ruler of, 
15, 43, 77. 

Keralotpatti, 36 n., 37 n., 76 «. 

Khurasan, 39. 

Khuraym ibn Fatik, 32. 

"''l^waja Kusayn Sanjuq^dar of ROm, 
72. 

Kodungallur, 35 and n., 38, 39, 40, 
51, 65, 74, 76, 91; king of, 36, 38. 

Kolattiri, ruler of Hayli Maraivi, 41, 
80, 91. 

Konkan, 81; ports of, 61, 80; im- 
believers of, 83. 

Kulam, 38, 39, 49, 59, 94; fort at, 53. 

Kumhuri, 37, 41. 

Kunj ‘All Marakar, 66, 72, 74, 75. 

Kunj Sufi, 76. 

Kutti Bokar, 84 and n. 

Kutti Ibrahim Marakar, 68, 74. 

Kutukulam, 91. 

Kuwa, 59, 64, 78, 81, 85, 86, 87, 89, 
91, 92, 94; capture of, 16, 53; fort 
at, 16. 

L 

Laccadives, 80 n, 

Logan, 40 n. 

M 

Madiim, 78 n. 

Madras Government Museum Bul- 
letin, 46 n., 49 n. 

Mahfiim, 72. 

Mahim, 71 n. 

MabmOd Sultan of Jazrat, 56. 

Matiba. 70. 
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Mnlrlni, pdgiiiBage to, 25 and n., 87 
n., 00.. 

MMbar Marriage Commission, 45. 

Malaqa, 81. 

MaUliiSr, 12, 13, 15, 21, 22, 35, 36, 38, 
39, 47, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 64, 78, 81, 
91; customs in, 43, 77; first ai)pear- 
ance of the Portuguese in, 53; Islam 
in, 70; islands in, 80; Mudims of, 
39, 60, 72, 81, 85; people of, 39, 
41, 68, 81; rulers of, 37, 43, 63, 77; 
script of, 88; seaports of, 51, 61, 
80; soldiers of, 48; towns of, 65; 
unbelievers of, 36, 62. 

Idalik ibn Dinar, 38, 39, 50. 

Malik ibn Habib, 39. 

Malik ibn ffabib ibn Malik, 38. 

Malik lyas, 57, 70 n., 71, 73; nS’ib at 
Dew, 57. 

Malik Tughan, 70 n., 71, 71 n. 

Malkl, 80. 

Maluku, 81. 

Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt, 
the, 58 n. 

Mamluk, 57, 58 n. 

Manjalur, 38, 81. 

Manjalur, river of, 84. 

Manual of Malabar, the, 40 n. 

Marakars, 72, 76. 

Marathon, 30 n. 

Marco Polo, 37 n. 

Masqat, 81. 

Masruq, 29. 

Mas‘udi, 53 n. 

Maylkpur, 81. 

Meliapore (Mylapore), 37 n. 

MiqdSd, U. 

Misr, 16, 57, 75. 

.MuJtkanunad or Muhammad ‘All, 76 
n. 

Muhammad ‘All Marakar, 66. 

Muhammad the Prophet, 11, 13, 15, 
17, 36. 

Muslim, 22, 24 and n., 28. 

Musnad, Book of DarimI, 33 and n. 

Muttalib, 20 and n. 

MujidSar §hah, Sultan of Jaziat, 16, 
57. 


K 

Nadh&waram, 51. 

Nakfatan, 81. 

NaMiuda Mi&qal, 58 and n. 
Nallanballi, 74. 

Nambiyadhar, 69. 

Nasa’i, 31. 

Nayars, various ranks of 49 n. 
Ni;;am Shah, Sultan, 85 and n., 86. 
Nimo da Kunha, Portuguese Vice- 
roy, 73 n, 

P 

Padmanabha Menon, 37 n., 54 n., 77 
n. 

Pandiya, 48 n. 

Pepper-King, 77 and n, 78. 

Periya Pvrdnam, 37 n. 

Persian Gulf, 78 n. 

Plassey, 30 n. 

Portugal. 94 n. 

Portuguese, detestable deeds of the, 
16, 53, 60 and n. 

Puitukal, 12, 53, 55. 56, 63; people of, 
60. 

Q 

Qail, 74, 79, 81, 84. 

Qamariyya, 38. 

Qarafatan, 91. 

Quran, references to, 23 n., 24 n., 61 
n., 68. 73, 76, 79, 79 n., 90, 93. 
Quray^, 30 n. 

B 

Baksas Tangdi, 14 n. 

Bamataja, 14 n. 

Bander, 71 w. 

Bas Kumhuri, (Cape Comorin), 6. 
Bed Sea, 78 n. 

Bowlandson, Lieut, M. J., 3 n. 8, 37 
n., 60 n. 

Bum, 70, 72, 75, 78. 

RUmi i^An, title of Amir Mu^tsfa, 

71 n. 



INDEX 


iil 


s 

Sa'd, 28. 

Sahv Mukhal, 37 n. 

?ahih, 33 n. 

Sahl ibn Sa'd, 27. 

I^ali^, Prophet, 79 n. 

Salim Shah, Sultan of Rum, 58 and 
n., 70 n., 75 n. 

SalmSn, the Persian, 28. 

Salman Rais, a Turk admiral, 70 n. 
Samuil, 15, 16, 17, 21 and n., 39, 41, 
43, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 62, 63, 64, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 
76, 77, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 86, 87 , 88, 
89, 91, 92, 93, 94; ruler of Kalikut, 
40; power of, 40. 

SfaaliySt, 39, 51, 65, 69, 70, 71, 72, 81, 
84, 86, 87, 88, 89, capture of, 17; 
fort at, 16; river of, 69. 

^bamtara, 81. 

I^araf ibn Malik, 38, 50. 

^aykh ‘Amir ibn Da’ud, Sultan of 
‘Adan, 75, 76 n. 
l^aylA Zaynu’d-DIn, 6, 7, 8. 
ghaytlflkam, 80. 

^yul, 57, 85, 86. 
l^^olamaDdal, 84; seaparts of, 81. 
Sb'uhr, 37 and n., 39. 

SRan, 35, 36, 75, 76; ports of 81 
Sin, 81. 

Slaves, Abyssiiiian, 70 n. 

Spain, 94 n. 

Splitting of the moon, 36 and n., 39. 
St. Thomas, 35 n. 

Sulaymfin, Arab traveller, 37 n. 
SulaymSn the Magnificent, Sultan of 
Turkey, 58 »., 75 n. 

Sulayman Ba^, Wazir of Sultan 
Sulayman gbah of ROm, 16, 75 and 
n. 

Sulayman igjah, Sultan, (same as 
Sulayman the Magnificent), 75. 
Sunan, 25 n. 

Surat, 68, 71 n. 

Sword, of the Samuil, 40 and n., 
41. 

Syria, 78 n. 


T 

Tabarani, 33. 

Talnar„89, 93. 

Tanur, 51, 65, 76; ruler of, 67, 69, 71, 
72, 74, 87, 88. 

Temple, (of Tirunavay?), 91 and n., 
92. 

^amud, 78 and n., 79 n. 

Timoja, 59 n. 

Tirkud, 65, 78, 83. 93. 

Tirkuri, 51. 

Tirmi^, 30, 31. 

Tirunavay, 91 n. 

Tiruvandkkulam, 37 n.; sack of, 40 
n. 

Tiruvidi, king of Venad, 21 n. 
Ttruvilaiylliial Purdnam, 37 n. 
T’ruwaranka^, 51, 65. 
lirwadi, ruler of Kulam, 41. 
Tohfut-ool~Mujahideen, 7 . 

Traditions, 13 and n. 

Treaty, between the SamuxI and the 
Portuguese, 16, 62, 93. 
Tuhfat-aUMuj&hiditi, translation in- 
to Rnglish 60 n. 

Turkey, Sultan of, 58 n. 

U 

Uhud, battle at, 27 and n., 32. 
'Uinan, 78 n. 

Umayr ibn al-gamSm, 30. 

'Uqba ibn 'Amir, 29. 

V 

Valluvana^, Raja of, 21 n. 
Vatakkenkiir, Raja of, 77 n. 
Vijayanagar, 59 n; kings of, 63 n. 

W 

Wa’ila, 33. 

Wassa, 72, 90. 

Wazirs, of 'All 'Adil gbah, 86, 91; of 
i^Mih, 86; of the Zomorln. 

66 n. 

William Muir, Sir, 58. 

Woman, Abyadidan, 81. 





TSqOi, 9. 

yenas, 70 ib, TS n., 78 n. 
yogi, SO, 

yOsuf, a Ttuk, 79. 

y&tuf 'AM Sbib) of BljipOr, S7 n. 


Zafar, on the Arabian eoaat 87 ft. 
Zamorln at Calicut, 21 «. 40 n., S4n., 
66 n., 77 n., 85 n., 87 n. 
Zamorins, 37 n. 

Zaynu’d-Din, gjiay^ 6, 12. See 
also Sbay!^ Zaynu’d-1^. 

Zoffir. 39. 




